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A Message from Walter 7. Helms 
President of California Teachers Association 


E approach another anniversary which marks the birthday of the 





Founder of the Christian religion. It has a peculiar interest for 
school-people, for it is primarily an event for children. It is the one 
happy, joyous period in all children’s lives. Fortunately, it has been 
accepted by all people without regard to religious belief. All participate 
in the spirit of the Christmas holidays. 


x F, 
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In that attitude it has come into the school program. The Christmas 
story with its carols and songs provides a joyous occasion for all school- 
children. Our teachers deserve high praise for the untiring efforts they 
put forth to make this a happy time in the lives of the children. 





And for the children of today, and for those who are to come in the 
many years ahead, the people of California, at the November election, 
provided for them a Christmas present, the great value of which it is 
impossible to set forth in words. It means that, from kindergarten 
through junior college, the people of California are providing enough 
State funds to guarantee to each child a free education in a comfortable 
classroom. It means that we may have the best trained teachers with 
classes of proper size. I doubt if we ourselves can realize how much 
this present will mean to California’s great and growing school system. 


This Christmas of 1946 will go down in California school history as 
one of the very greatest. 


Merry Christmas to all! 
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American Universal Beiter-Sight 
Desk No. 333 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs 





Your source of good service and 
dependable quality 
when you buy 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND 
FURNITURE 


W ans, the special knowledge acquired through many years of 
filling school requirements, we are able to provide service and 
information of much practical value in meeting each school equip- 
ment buyer’s needs. The items in our stock have an established 


reputation for quality. Our catalog is your guide to the finest mod- 





ern school supplies and furniture, offered at reasonable prices. 





American Steel Folding Chair No. 44 









Our staff is fully informed regarding the latest developments and EB 
availabilities in school equipment, and is ready at all times to answer 


any questions and provide whatever advice and assistance you need. 







Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 


San Francisco 3 Los Angeles 3 American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair No. 12-001 
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The wise 
borrower 
eon Ke 

the Bank 


Be wise—borrow from a 
bank. At American Trust 
Company your $100 loan can 
be repaid in 12 monthly 
payments of $8.84. Bankloan 
Plan personal loans are 
economical and dignified. 
You get the lowest prevailing 
rates,and build your credit 
standing for future use. 
Personal loans, through 
Bankloan Plan, are available 
for any worthwhile purpose. 


Individuals in the public service 
or otherwise permanently 
employed can usually borrow 
upon their own signatures. 


AMERICAN 
da Ghey 
COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 
Y 


Many Offices Serving Northern California 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now you can buy Public Address Equipment by 
DeVRY! Radial Cone Ceiling Speakers for gym- 
nasium, assembly halls, auditoriums . . . “HY- 
PEX” weatherproofoutdoorspeaker—especially 
recommended for stadium and for belfry use... 
Mixer Unit with 4 inputs, each with separate 
volume control, to accommodate either micro- 
phones and turntable or both... Rugged, high 
impedance microphones that deliver “top” per- 
formance indoors or out. 



















BUY the 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
with P. A. SYSTEM INCLUDED 


Model RS-ND30 16mm. projector in 
two matched cases, enables youto use / 
separately housed amplifierandspeaker / 
as basis for P. A. System. 
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FREE Catalogs 


207 S. Van Ness, S. F. 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd., L.A. 3 






































Send me without obligation: ~ 
CD Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
An Urgent Appeal 


If your name and address, as 
printed on the wrapper of your 
Sierra Educational News, is not cor- 
rect, please immediately notify 
California Teachers Association, 660 
Market Street, San Francisco 4. 













Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, PLEASE let us know, stating 
your old address as well as your 
new one. 
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1, Well, who doesn’t? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 


4. Today, the Railway Mail Service 


extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 
eu “postrider,”” who car- ¥ _ metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
ded the mail on horecback, ox sack suspended from a track-side crane. 
by a stage-coach, struggling And once inside the mail car— 
College over muddy roads. But in 1830, 


iti Ss spread d 
kinbill, exciting news spread up an S.. the letters are swiftly 
down the nation— 


sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 
mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail — another nie of how railroads serve the public. 


3, =the first railroad train had run in America! Be- 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only 
three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 


TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR 
THE FUTURE—Write for your copy of this 
informative booklet. 


ASSOCIATION oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
960 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


"The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” dihaaes 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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The Susten Pass Is Thrilling 


A NEW SWISS ALPINE ROAD 


G WITZERLAND’S extensive 


net of modern alpine high- 
ways has been enriched by an- 
other road of great beauty. 


This newcomer is the 30-mile- 
long Susten Pass connecting 
Innertkirchen and Meiringen in 
the canton of Berne with the 
village of Wassen in the canton 


of Uri. 


This latter village will be vividly remem- 
bered by those who have had the good 
fortune to travel on the electrified St. 
Gotthard railway, for here the train trav- 
erses 3 loop tunnels in quick succession. 
It circles around the church of Wassen, 
showing it first above, next on the level 
and finally below, continuously affording 
amazing views. 


Wassen, starting point of the Susten 
Pass on its eastern side, has an altitude of 
3100 feet a/s. After crossing the Meienreuss 
at a dizzy height, the highway passes 
through three tunnels, then emerges into 
the lovely Meien Valley. 


Soon, on a cushion of green pastures, 
appear the suntanned homes of the hamlet 
of Husen. Higher up Meien-Dorfli, chief 
locality of the valley, presents a picture of 
infinite charm, with a stately parish church 
lending added distinction. 


The altitude of Meien-Dorfli is 4200 feet 
a/s and from here on the Susten Pass 
climbs higher and higher. It passes Farni- 
gen, 4800 feet a/s, traverses Sustenalp and 
disappears in the main tunnel which is 
well over 300 yards in length and lies at 
an altitude of 7300 feet a/s. The actual 
summit of the pass is some 150 feet higher 
and can be reached by a footpath. 


The western side of the Susten Pass 
offers equally impressive vistas. Here the 
icebound Sustenhorn and the huge Stein 
glacier loom first in an unforgettable 
parade of alpine splendor. Once the Stein- 
glacier Hotel has been passed the road 


4 


drops into the Gadmen Valley, canton of 
Berne. Here, at a height of 4000 feet a/s, 
the parish village of Gadmen is a pleasing 
sight to behold. 


The Pass continues to descend and pres- 
ently reaches Innertkirchen, on the Grimsel 
road, 2100 feet a/s, site of the famous 


Grimsel Power Works. From this point 


the Susten and Grimsel descend jointly 
across the mountain barrier of the Kirche 
— through which the turbulent riyer Aare 
has made its way to form the stupendous 
gorge bearing that name — to Meirin 
2000 feet a/s. 


Meiringen is one of the most delightful) 
located villages in the Bernese Oberland 
and has for ages been renowned not only 
for its proximity to the Aare gorge, but also 
for its wonderful waterfalls and its attrac. 
tive weaving and woodcarving products, 


— 


The community has in addition gained 
fame in archaeological and art circles, 4 
casual renovation of the parish church le 
to underground discoveries which revealed 
that this place of worship actually unde. 
went 7 different periods of building, each 
period having been obliterated and gqub- 
merged by debris and mud brought down 
from floods of the Dorfbach and Alpbach, 
The excavated churches, a number of relics 
and several remarkable 13th century fres. 
coes laid bare are sights well worth seeing 
in this miniature Pompeii. 


In building the Susten road, considers. 


An impressive section of the road on the Bernese side. 
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tion was given right from the very begin- 
ning to the tourist’s needs. Ample parking 
space and platforms for contemplation of 
the view have been provided at outstand- 
ing points. Tunnels, turns and great dif- 
ferences of gradient have been avoided as 
far a8 possible. On the eastern side the 
maximum gradient is 8.5% and above 
Gadmen, on the western side, 9.5%. 


By reason of its width of 20 feet, which 
is correspondingly increased at the bends, 
also its guard railings and side-stones, the 
Susten road meets in every respect the 
stringent requirements of modern motor 
traffic. 

The road surface is completely free from 
dust along its entire 30 miles, and the 
formation of ice is prevented by the instal- 
lation of special drains at the sides. 


NASMUCH as the new Susten highway 
ade a direct link between Central 
Switzerland and the Bernese Oberland, it 
is destined to play a very important part 
in road communications. 


In addition, a drive over this most mod- 
ern of Swiss alpine roads will always be a 
scenic feast from beginning to end. 


Our World of Science, an 8-book seriés 
published by Ginn and Company, is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. Author is Pro- 
fessor Gerald S. Craig of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with other authors 
for the several volumes. For a complete 
prospectus of the attractive series, address 
Ginn and Company, 45 Second Street, San 
Francisco 5. 





Bicyclists pushing their machines up a steep incline on the Uri side. 





Youth and the Problem-Solving 


Technique 


By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 


Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


DEAR EDITOR: 


This summer I read a book — 
“Pupils Are People,”* in 
Which the major themes are 


*D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 





Meiendorfli, a charming village located on the new 46 km.-long 
Susten highway which connects Wassen, etc. 
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Individual differences and 
Problem-solving techniques. 
According to this educational 
Text, life for the adolescent 
Revolves around his problems 
And their solution. Youth 
Reacts favorably to school 
Offerings to the extent they 
Contribute to the solution of 
His problems. If youth fails 
To respond to what we have to 
Impart in the classroom, as 
Teachers, it is our fault, 
Since we have not presented 
Anything that aids in the 
Solution of problems. 


As a teacher of English, 

I was greatly interested 

In the method of learning 
This subject. Under the 
New freedom, youth does not 
Make a frontal attack on 
The subject. Instead, by 
Some miracle of incidental 
Osmosis, he absorbs his 
English as a by-product 
Of varied activities 

In connection with the 
Problem-solving technique. 


Because of individual differences 
And because of the fact that 
Problems are personal, it is 

A grave pedagogic error to have 
Sets of books in the classroom, 








To assign the same material from 
Those sets for all to work upon. 
The same holds for literature; 

So the practice of transmitting 
Our cultural heritage, generation 
After generation, is wrong. No 
Book, regardless of its reputation, 
Has value to the child unless it 
Contributes to the solution of 

His problems. As the book in 
Question states: “The child and his 
Problems are the important thing, 
Not the book.” Again: “No one 
Needs Shakespeare, or Dickens, or 
Thackeray. He (youth) needs to meet 
His problems, and life offers 
Instruments, ideas, techniques 

To meet problems.” How do we 
Arrive at what to offer the child 
Beset with his problems? Should we, 
At the beginning of the semester, 
Ask each pupil to submit a list of 
His problems, and then build a 
Course of study around those 
Problems? Perhaps individual 
Differences call for individual 
Instruction, with each child busy 
With what appeals to him in his 
Problem-solving quest. But to gear 
Herself to this type of routine, 
The teacher must become a 





High-powered tutor. If interest 
Conditions the problem technique, 
Solution could be the comic books 
Rather than regular texts, since 
The majority finds far more of 
Interest in the former. At the 
End of the semester we face the 
Reality of giving tangible 
Evidence for work done — 
Grades, in the determining 

Of which, what criterion 

Shall we set up? For 

Example, number of problems 
Successfully solved? 


Sometimes I think that youth, 
By his sloth, indifference, 

Poor work habits, creates 

New problems instead of solving 
Old ones. The adolescent who refuses 
To face realities and cooperate 
With the group certainly does 
Create problems for himself; 
Life has a way of 

Disciplining those who fail 

To discipline themselves. 


Perhaps I am wrong; maybe the 
Problem-solving technique 
Resolves all problems, makes 
Possible a continuous and 





ON YOUR TRIP BACK EAST 


+x Known to artists the world over for its colorful 
mountain setting, splendid Indian types, and change- 
less picturesque life, the Indian Country ’round old 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, promises a fall vacation you 
will never forget. * El Rito de los Frijoles, with its 


ptehistoric cliff dwellings . 


. . San Ildefonso, noted 


for its black pottery . . . Taos, an Indian pueblo with 
five terraces ...many another historic spot. + Famous 
La Fonda, Fred Harvey Hotel in old Santa Fe, offers 
fine accommodations. * All eastbound Santa Fe 
trains stop at Lamy, New Mexico, for motor coach 
transportation to old Santa Fe. * For complete infor- 
mation see your local Santa Fe travel representative. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Glorious achievement, so 
Fills the student with the 
Will to victory that life 
Becomes an unbroken series 
Of triumphal conquests 
And brilliant successes. 

At least, a problem always 
Presupposes a solution. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
PROJECT 


CONSUMER Education Study 


of National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, an 
NEA department, announces tha 
it is now undertaking a construc. 
tive program in the field of 
audio-visual education. 


Orville Goldner, a California schoolman, 
is associate director of the project. He 
worked for several years for the State De 
partment of Education, Sacramento, and 
did a year’s graduate work at Stanford 
University, from which in 1942 he entered 
the United States Navy. 


The Consumer Education Study is under 
direction of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, a dis 
tinguished leader in modern curriculum, 
During the past 4 years it has made impor 
tant contributions to education. These 
include: 


1. Formulation of the first comprehen 
sive “definition” outlining the broad ob 
jectives of Consumer Education. 


2. Preparation and publication of 4 
series of objective factual teaching-learning 
textbook units for high school use, on such 
subjects as advertising, insurance, money 
management, consumer credit, standard 
and labels, the use of leisure time, invest 
ing in oneself, and improving health. 


3. Securing agreement by educators and 
representatives of business on_ criteria 
for acceptable commercial supplementary 
teaching materials prepared by graphic arts 
for school use. 


4, Giving advisory service to busines 
when preparing such commercial supple 
mentary teaching materials so that they 
may be educationally effective. 


An important purpose of the new Projed 
will be to function as a service agency and 
a medium for bringing about cooperatio 
among those active in producing, usif 
promoting and sponsoring informative 
films of non-heatrical or non-entertail’ 
ing character. The Project does not intend 
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MEXICO at Christmas Time 
Complete Tour 


SOUTH AMERICA — February - March 
EUROPE — July - August by motor 
JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 


6420 Van Nuys Blvd. - - . Van Nuys, Calif. 
Phone State 52090 
EXPERT TRAVEL AID 


to produce any pictures itself, nor does it 
jntend to make decisions or issue edicts on 
how films should be produced. 
Headquarters of the Project are 1600 
Broadway, reom 1000, New York 19, N. Y. 


* #8 * 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
ee coset publishers of many 


important foreign language texts are 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, with California offices at 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 
Among recent important titles are Alpern 
and Martel, Misterios y Problemas, $1.40; 
Castrillo, A Pan American Journey, $1.60; 
Luce, Vamos a Cantar, 52c; Parra, Blance 
Nieves y Compania, $1.36; Turk, Asi se 
Aprende el Espanol, $1.40; Turk, Practical 
Spanish, $2; Delarue-Mardrus, Un Garcon 
Normand, $1.20; Kany and Dondo, Spoken 
French for Students and Travelers, $1.28; 
Kany and Speroni, Spoken Italian for 
Students and Travelers, $1.36. 
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WorLD AIRLINE 


THE STUDY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. AIDS TO TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS. 23 pages; 
price 10 cents. A mimeographed publication designed to guide teachers to 
some of the most useful sources of materials concerning the United Nations 


.and its agencies. A total of 131 aids are included. 


Aids are grouped first under the three principal sources: (1) United Nations Secretariat; 
(2) U. S. Department of State; (3) American Association for the United Nations. 


More than 50 pamphlets, study guides, posters and charts are available free of charge to 
teachers from these agencies. 


Additional aids are grouped according to general sources for pamphlets, books, charts 
and posters, study kits, periodicals, films and miscellaneous aids. 


2. TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 39 
pages; price 10 cents. This brochure has been prepared to help teachers and 
school officials revise programs of instruction and courses-of-study so that they 
will take account of the important new facts in international life created by 
the establishment of the United Nations. Contains study outlines on the 
constituent parts of the United Nations. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS Teaching Outline on the Trusteeship 


Cc il 
The Teacher’s Opportunity — 


What Is the Charter? 

Teaching Outline on the General As- 
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This month travel on Southern Pa- 
cific trains peaks up again as families 
get together for Christmas reunions. 

Last year at this time, you may 
recall, railroad facilities were strained 
to the utmost as thousands of return- 
ing veterans jammed Pacific Coast 
ports. This year, of course, no such 
situation will exist. However, travel 
will be heavy and we advise you to do 
your Christmas shopping for train 
reservations, as well as presents, early. 

No matter where you plan to go, 
Southern Pacific offers a wide variety 
of trains and accommodations for you 
to choose from. Here is a brief round- 
up: 


Pacific Northwest-San Francisco 


1. The all-Pullman Cascade, now 
running on the fastest schedule in its 
history. Lounge car. 

2.The money-saving Beaver, with 
chair cars, coaches and tourist Pull- 
mans. Lounge car for tourist Pullman 
passengers. Chair car and coach seats 
should be reserved in advance. 

3. The Klamath, with standard and 
tourist Pullmans, coaches and chair 
cars, dining car. 

4. The West Coast, through train to 
Los Angeles. Standard and tourist 
Pullmans, coaches and chair cars, 
dining car. 


San Francisco-Los Angeles 


1. The streamlined Lark, generally 
considered the finest overnight train 
in America. All-Pullman. 

2. The streamlined Morning Coast 
Daylight. Reserved seat chair cars, 
parlor observation car, tavern car, 
diner and coffee shop. 

3. The streamlined Noon Coast Day- 
light. Same equipment as the morn- 
ing train. 

4. The streamlined San Joaquin Day- 
light, between San Francisco-Oak- 
land and Los Angeles via San Joaquin 
Valley. 

5. The streamlined Sacramento Day- 
light between Sacramento and Los 
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Angeles via San Joaquin Valley. 

6. The overnight Coaster. Standard 
and tourist Pullmans, coaches, dining 
car. 

7. The overnight Owl. Standard and 
tourist Pullmans, chair cars and 
coaches, diner. 


San Francisco-Chicago 


1. Streamliner City of San Francisco, 
now leaving every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Streamlined Pull- 
mans and reserved seat chair cars. 
Dining and coffee shop cars, lounge 
car. Extra fare. 

2. The Overland Limited, now run- 
ning on the fastest schedule in its 
history. Over the High Sierra by day- 
light. Most Pullmans are streamlined. 
Streamlined chair cars (all seats re- 
served in advance). Dining car, 


. lounge car, coffee shop. Through 


Pullmans to New York. No extra fare. 
3.The San Francisco Challenger, 
economy train with chair cars, 
coaches and tourist Pullmans. Din- 
ing car, lounge car for tourist Pull- 
man passengers, chair car for women 
and children. 

4.The Pacific Limited. Standard 
Pullmans, club car, dining car. 
Through Pullmans to Washington. 


Los Angeles-Chicago 


1. The Golden State Limited, now run- 
ning on the fastest schedule in its 
history. Streamlined Pullmans and 
reserved seat chair cars. Dining car, 
lounge car, coffee shop. Through 
Pullmans to New York. No extra fare. 
2. The new fast Imperial, via the Im- 
perial Valley. Standard Pullmans, 
chair cars and coaches, dining car, 
lounge car. 

3. The Californian, economy train 
with tourist Pullmans, coach, lounge 
car for Pullman passengers, dining car. 


Los Angeles-New Orleans 


1. The Sunset Limited, now running 
on the fastest schedule in its history. 
Standard Pullmans, lounge car for 


Pullman passengers, dining car and 
reserved seat chair cars. 

2. The Argonaut. Standard and tour. 
ist Pullmans, lounge car for Pullman 
passengers, dining car, chair cars and 
coaches. 

So there you have it—a great fleet 
of Southern Pacific trains, waiting to 
carry you on your holiday trip north, 
south or east. 

They aren’t all fancy streamliners 
like the Lark and the Daylights, but 
you could search the country and not 
find trains that offer more smooth- 
riding comfort and friendly service 
than the Cascade, Overland Limited, 
Golden State Limited and Sunset 
Limited. 

Next year you'll see some famous 
new names added to this list, includ- 
ing the streamlined Shasta Daylight 
between Portland and San Francisco, 
and the still-unnamed “superduper” 
between Los Angeles and Chicago. 


90,000 Season’s Greetings 


From the men on the rotary snow 
plows, bucking the drifts in the High 
Sierra and Cascades to keep the line 
open for your Christmas trip... 

From the telegraphers in lonely 
mountain and desert stations... 

From the watchman at the Pecos 
River Bridge, and the ferryboat men 
on San Francisco Bay... 

From the track walkers and section 
hands and crossing watchmen... 

From the dispatchers, trainmas- 
ters, conductors, foremen, engine- 
men and brakemen... 

From the signalmen, linemen, car 
inspectors and car cleaners... 

From the call boys, porters, cooks, 
waiters and redcaps.. . 

From the ticket agents, office 
workers, baggagemen, machinists 
and boilermakers.. . 

From 90,000 Southern Pacific men 
and women on 15,000 miles of line... 

Best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

—H. K. REYNOLDS 


Ss: P The friendly Southern Pacific 
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November 5 and Merry Christmas! 


Roy W. Cloud 


HE November 5th election was good for the 

schools of California. Proposition 3 was car- 

ried with a majority of more than a million 
votes. 


The thanks of every teacher in California 
should go to Campaigns, Inc., and its manager, 
Clem Whitaker, for the magnificent campaign 
which that organization put on for the successful 
passage of the amendment. We were indeed for- 
tunate to have secured the services of such a 
good political advisor. And much of the oppo- 
sition which might have developed to the pro- 
posal was stopped before it began. 


California Teachers Association was fortunate 
in securing the assistance of California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. This great organiza- 
tion was the first Statewide association to en- 
dorse the proposal. With the assistance which 
was rendered by the officers and members of 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, it 
was easy to give the impetus which brought more 
than 2,000 endorsements from organizations, 
clubs and the two major political parties. 


To show the power of the endorsements it is 
only necessary to mention a few such as Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, American 
Federation of Labor, CIO, Native Sons and Na- 
tive Daughters of the Golden West, Kiwanis In- 
ternational, several State Conferences of 
Churches, the Police and Firemen of San Fran- 
cisco and of Los Angeles, various Merchants As- 
sociations of most of the big cities, a great num- 
ber of local Chambers of Commerce, and other 
civic and social groups. 


The thanks of the teachers, too, should be ex- 
tended in large amount to the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools of the 58 counties of Cali- 
fornia, to the County Chairmen, and to the 
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County Publicity Chairmen and their loyal co- 
workers. Special thanks are accorded to the 
CTA General Committee on No. 3 and to its 
chairman, Frank M. Wright. 


Literally thousands of speaking engagements 
were filled during the campaign and, as a general 
finale, in the neighborhood of 2 million post- 
cards were sent to the voters of the State. News- 
paper advertisements, editorials from leading 
metropolitan papers and from those in practi- 
cally every rural area of California, and the 
ballots which were marked by these publications, 
were a real inducement to the voters to mark 
a Yes after Proposition 3 at the various voting- 
places. 


ENDORSEMENTS FROM LEADING CALIFORNIANS 


Editors, news commentators, clergymen, movie 
notables, judges of the various courts added 
their endorsements publicly. Governor Earl 
Warren, who rarely makes public appeal to the 
voters on any proposal, sent out to the papers 
of the State a request to every voter to support 
Proposition 3. His example was followed by 
both of the candidates for Lieutenant Governor 
and a few days before election, General H. H. 
Arnold, one of the leading Generals in World 
War II, who is now a California resident and a 
member of the Campaign Committee For No. 3 
for Sonoma County, issued a public statement to 
the press which had wide circulation. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA HAD 
MANY STRONG CHAMPIONS, SO IT IS NO WONDER 
THAT No. 3 SECURED THE WONDERFUL VOTE 
WHICH WAS ACCORDED IT. 


The other proposals on the ballot which were 
of interest to the schools were Numbers 7, 8, 9, 


and 13. 
No. 7, to provide for elective County Boards 
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of Education in chartered counties, was given a 
good majority. 


No. 8, which provides for the fixing of quali- 
fications of County Superintendents of Schools, 
was also given a favorable vote. 


At this writing (Nov. 8) it is not known 
whether or not No. 9 received a majority vote. 
It provided that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction would have 1 deputy and 3 
associate superintendents who would not be un- 
der civil service. The votes for and against this 
measure were practically even and it will require 
the counting of absentee ballots to determine the 
outcome of this important proposal. 


No. 13, which California Teachers Association 
vigorously opposed because it would have tended 
to reduce the State appropriations for the pub- 
lic schools, was decisively defeated. 


NEW APPORTIONMENT LAW 


HE joint committee,, appointed by California 

Teachers Association and State Superintend- 
ent Roy E. Simpson, is diligently at work on the 
preparation of an apportionment law which will 
allocate to the schools the additional funds which 
come through No. 3. The work is not far enough 
advanced to give any detailed description of the 
plan, except to report that all kindergarten and 
elementary funds will be spent within that seg- 
men, all high school funds will be expended for 
high school purposes, and all junior college funds 
will be allocated to the junior colleges. 


However, the full $120 a.d.a. will not be given 
to each school. A certain portion of it will be 
used for direct allocation and the balance of the 
$120 will be used for equalization. This plan is 
eminently fair and will afford a foundation pro- 
gram which will care adequately for the various 
schools. 


It is evident that if the same mandatory tax- 
rate is fixed for equalization ‘in the different 
parts of the school system, the junior college dis- 
tricts, which have the largest assessed valuations, 
can have a higher foundation program than the 
secondary schools can have. The high schools, 
similarly, because of their greater assessed val- 
uation than the elementary schools, can have a 
higher foundation program than is possible for 
the kindergartens and elementary schools. 


However, it is our earnest hope that salary- 
schedules will be set up in practically every dis- 
trict of California and that there will be in the 
neighborhood of a $600 increase for all teachers. 
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Good salary-schedules will help definitely to ey. 
courage the enrollment of worthy young people 
in the teacher-training institutions of the State 
and will certainly help in the recruitment of 
teachers. 


MANY MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE TO Catirop. 
NIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION WILL BE DISCUssgp 
AT THE STATE Councit MEETING IN Los Ay. 
GELES ON DECEMBER 13 AND 14. IT Is PROBABLE 
THAT PROGRAMS OF LASTING IMPORTANCE TO THE 
SCHOOLS WILL HAVE THEIR BEGINNING AT THAT 
TIME. 


TRAINING Conference of more than pags. 

ing interest to the schools was held by the 
Bay Section of California Teachers Association 
at Asilomar, Monterey County, October 25-26-27, 
An excellent program was prepared by the Con. 
ference chairman, Marguerite Connolly of San 
Francisco; Cecilia O’Neil, president of the Sec. 
tion, of San Jose; and Dr. Wallace Hall, secre. 
tary of the Section. 


A note of sadness ran through the various 
meeting because of the absence of Earl G. Grid. 
ley, who had made most of the preparatory plans 
for the Conference. 118 delegates from teacher 
clubs throughout the Section were present. 
There were also in attendance officers of teacher 
clubs from the other 5 Sections of CTA. The 
Conference chairmen, in every case, had pre- 
pared interesting programs which were carried 
according to schedule and furnished factual ma- 
terial and instruction which will enable the va- 
rious participating clubs to function more ade- 
quately during this coming year. 


CHANGES IN CTA PERSONNEL 


A new members of the CTA family was selected by the 
Board of Directors at its meeting in October. Clive Saiz, who 
for several years past has been Vice Principal of the Jefferson 
Union High School at Daly City, was selected to succeed the 
late Earl G. Gridley as Manager of the CTA Placement Divi 
sion at Berkeley. Mr. Saiz brings with him a ripe experience 
as an educator. He has also had a great deal of experience 
in public relations and in business. We believe that Mr. Saiz 
is an excellent choice for the position and that those who 
come in contact with him will know that he has their interests 
at heart. 


California Teachers Association will soon lose one of the 
members of the Board of Directors. Ernest K. Bramblett, 
Director from the Central Coast Section, and Mayor of Pacific 
Grove, has just been elected to. Congress from the 11th Dis 
trict of California. (See also Page 15.) Mr. Bramblett has 
been on the Board for the past two years and has evinced 
a deep interest in all of the affairs of California Teachers A* 
sociation. We bespeak for him a fine experience as a national 
legislator in Washington. He will be missed from the Board 
of Directors of our Association. 


At a recent meeeting of the San Mateo County Historical 
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Association, held at the oldest house in that County, erected 
in 1846 by Franciscq Sanchez, a Spanish official of Yerba Buena 
(San Francisco), the birthday of a fine old gentleman was 
celebrated. It was really a coincidence that the day upon 
which the Historical Association held its meeting should have 
been the birthday of Harry Denman. As an old friend of this 
gentleman, I was asked to introduce him to the group. I en- 
joyed doing so because of past associations. 


57 YEARS A SCHOOL TRUSTEE 


For 20 years I had the great pleasure of being Superintendent 
of Schools of San Mateo County. During all of that time Mr. 
Denman was a Trustee of the District in which the old adobe 
is located. He is still a Trustee of the District. Mr. Denman 

is 90 years old. He was first elected 
a ne a Trustee of the District in 1890 

b. So — and at the completion of his 19th 
im, term next June will have completed 
ce 57 consecutive years of service as a 

School Trustee. 

He has a wonderful memory and 
remembers practically all of the 
teachers, their fine points and their 
shortcomings, and can also talk of 
the boys and girls who have gone 
out from the district and have 


Harry Denman a 3 , 
proven fine citizens of California. 


Age 90. A California 
—, a — It is rarely given to any person to 


serve so long and so acceptably as 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


This is the season of the year when we are privileged 
to celebrate the birthday of the Prince of Peace. We should 
all be extremely happy that our Republic is not at war 
and that we are pursuing the ways which should lead to a 
permanent understanding among the nations of the world. 


I hope, because of the blessings which we now enjoy, 
we can so teach our boys and girls that they will be fine, 
upstanding citizens when it is their time to take their places 
in world affairs. 


A great responsibility rests upon us. We should assume 
that responsibility to the fullest extent. I wish for each 
one of you a Merry Christmas and a Happy, Prosperous 
New Year. 


N closing this article, I wish to thank all of the loyal mem- 

bers of California Teachers Association who have assisted 
so willingly and so graciously during the past campaign for 
their many acts of helpfulness. 


I also wish to thank those who have sent complimentary 
words to the Association on the result of the election. 


A GOOD NEW YEAR 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION IS GOING INTO A NEW YEAR 
WITH ADDED SERVICES AND ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES. EVERYONE IN 
SCHOOL WORK SHOULD LOOK FORWARD WITH CONFIDENCE THAT 


a public official of California. 


SATISFACTION UNWARRANTED 


HAT inferences may be drawn 
Gallup poll, 
showing that 87% of parents are 
pleased with the schools their chil- 
dren attend? 


from a_ recent 


On its face it looks like a resounding 
vote of approval for schools and teachers, 
especially as only 8 per cent expressed the 
view that teachers are doing a poor job. 
Certainly, it offers little support for the oft- 
heard plaint that public confidence has been 
weakened by much talk of school needs and 
shortcomings. 


So, far from regarding this evidence of 
public satisfaction as an invitation to com- 
placency, school leaders would do well to 
take it as a warning bell. If 87% of citi- 
zens are satisfied with existing school condi- 
tions, they should not be permitted to 
remain so. 

Instead, they should be aroused to the 
point of refusing to tolerate anything except 
the best in education that the united re- 
sources of this nation can provide. 


. It is quite in order to recognize the good 


job that schools are doing under existing 
citcumstances, provided it is also recognized 
that the circumstances surrounding public 
education today are good enough almost no- 


where, 
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THE FUTURE IS ALWAYS BETTER THAN THE PAST. 


The American public must be given 
a vision of what education can be and 
do when the right conditions are 


created. 


The right those 
which will assure a sufficient number 
of good teachers working under cir- 
cumstances that enable them both to 
understand and to meet the develop- 
mental needs of individuals and of 
society. — Francis S. Chase, Director, 
Rural Editorial Service, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


conditions are 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


John C. Winston Company is issuing an 
attractive and well-organized 3-book series, 
Adventures in Reading. The titles are Dis- 
covery, Exploration, and Treasure, for 
grades 7, 8 and 9, respectively. 


The stimulating content extends the 
same good educational philosophy which 
makes Winston’s Easy Growth In Reading 
Series so successful. Discovery comprises 
500 pages, is well illustrated in color, and 
attractively printed and bound. The author, 
Dorothy Nell Knolle, is reading specialist 
for the El Paso Public Schools. 


The Duty of All Teachers 


Here is a time-honored Section of the 
California State Education Code, 
obligatory upon all Public School 
Teachers 


T shall be the duty of all 

teachers to endeavor to im- 
press upon the minds of the 
pupils the principles of moral- 
ity, truth, justice, and patri- 
otism; 

To teach them to avoid idle- 


ness, profanity, and false- 
hood; 


And to instruct them in the 
principles of a free govern- 
ment; 


And to train them up to a 
true comprehension of the 
rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship. 


—California Education 
Code Section 5.544. 











THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


AS A PART OF THE CURRICULUM 


By Lyle Tussing, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


T is quite likely that the tele- 
phone is here to stay, and that 
the average child in the elemen- 
tary school should be able to use 
it correctly. It is an instrument, 
however, that does require some 
training in its use that the best 
results may be obtained under 
ordinary conditions, as well as in 
an emergency. 


Because the telephone is com- 
mon property in most homes in 
this community, elementary chil- 
dren will necessarily use it. 
Therefore, training in its use 
should come as soon as possible 
after the child has started to 
read. Early work in this direc- 
tion has indicated that although 
the child should have this practi- 
cal experience early, some of the 
techniques involved are rather 
complicated. 


The Telephone Directory was 
considered a valuable tool to be 
used to help children meet prob- 
lems arising out of the use of the 
telephone itself. From a cursory 
examination, it was felt that chil- 
dren in the fourth grade should 
be able to use this book with 
some facility, since alphabetiza- 
tion was taught in the third 
grade, as well as the early part 
of the fourth grade. It was thus 
reasoned that the Telephone Di- 
rectory was merely a specific 
type of alphabetization. 


Fourth grade children were 
given a test in the use of the 
Directory to determine experi- 
mentally if this reasoning was 
justified. Obsolete Telephone 
Directories were obtained from 
the telephone company to make 
the test realistic. The test was 
such that children needed to per- 
form the task of looking up 
numbers and places of business 
within the real Directory. 
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From this preliminary study it 
was found that only 7% of the 
4B’s knew how to use the Tele- 
phone Directory and only 32% 
of the 4A’s. A small sampling 
of 5A’s revealed that 89% knew 
something about the Directory, 
as did 97% of the 6A’s. 

Although the test was a surprise, 
and no lesson had been planned 
previous to its administration, it 
was the consensus of opinion that 
this information would have been 
obtained through indirect learn- 
ings and through the child’s 
home association with the tele- 
phone. However, there appeared 
to be only a very slight difference 
in the ability to use a Directory 
between those having telephones 
in their homes and those not 
having them. 


The results of the analysis of 
the 4th grade pupils and their 
ability to use the Telephone 
Directory were quite revealing. 
They can be listed as follows: 


Results of the Study 


1. It was found that the techniques 
involved in alphabetizing a list of words 
are not the same as the techniques involved 
in the use of a Telephone Directory. 


For example, in the Directory a person’s 
two names are arranged by alphabetizing 
the last or surname. Many of the 4th grade 
pupils in looking up Walter Sam Smith 
said they could not find it, but had looked 
up Walter, or had tried to find the name 
in the book that was written as Walter 
S. Smith. 


2. Many of the reading techniques re- 
quired for Directory usage would probably 
be better adapted for instruction at the 
5th or 6th grade level, rather than in the 
4th grade. 


For example, in order to answer the 
question: “You wish to order a copy of 
the Burbank Review. What number do you 
call?”, the child was required to distin- 
guish between the Circulation Department 
and the other departments. Some uses of 






the Classified Section also seemed to re. 
quire 5th grade ability, e.g., finding q 
doctor by looking under physician, Mp, 


3. It was found that the Telephone 
Directory is different from a textbook with 
a Table of Contents or an Index, and jg 
different from an encyclopedia or any other 
reference-book in which the child does 
have specific training. 

In other words, carryover of training jn 
these fields did not help to solve problems 
in the use of the Telephone Directory. 

4. Use of the Classified Section seemed 
especially difficult when no previous train. 
ing had been given. 

The use of a Classified Section in the 
Telephone Directory is not comparable to 
any similar situation with which the child 
has previously come in contact. Conse. 
quently, specific training is necessary to 
facilitate the use of this part of the book. 


Basic Concepts 


5. It was found that many basic con. 
cepts either in alphabetization or in “logi- 
cal” manner of finding material could not 
be adhered to. 

For example, the school which the child 
attended is not listed in alphabetical order. 
If he looks for Miller School, it is not in 
the “M’s,” nor in the “S's.” If he looks 
for the Burbank Post Office, he cannot 
find it listed under “Post Office,” or 
“Burbank.” If he looks for the County 
Assessor, it is not listed under “County 
Assessor,” “Los Angeles County Assessor,” 
To calla 
doctor in an emergency necessitates turn- 
ing to the Classified Section of Doctors, 
and then being referred to special head- 
ings, i.e., Chiropractors, Chiropodists, Op- 
tometrists, Oculists, ete., on down to Phy- 
sician, M.D. 

The elementary child 
readily familiar with the term “physician’ 
or the initials “M.D.,” yet in case of an 
accident it seems that he should be able to 
call a doctor in an emergency when he is 
in the 4th or 5th grade. 


eee smn 
nor is it listed as “Assessor. 


school is not 


6. Many important telephone numbers, 
as well as essential information for making 
calls, are incorporated in the front of the 
Directory. 

This is not common knowledge to the 
elementary school child, but is essential for 
making the best use of the telephone. 


FTER this preliminary survey of prob- 
A lems encountered with this 4th grade 
test in the ability to use a Telephone 
Directory, a set of obsolete Directories for 
teaching purposes was obtained from the 
telephone company for each school and 
lesson plans were prepared by the teachers. 
They were told that a test would be given 
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at the end of the 5B and 5A classes. The 
following test was given: 
1. If you want to call the police, dial or call 


. If you want an ambulance, dial or call 


/. If you want to report a telephone out of 
order, dial or calll.............-..--s.-sn--- ; 
4, For what towns can you find telephone 
numbers in this directory? 
5. Your mother wishes to call your school. 
What number does she call? ....cccccsssscsssssss 
¢. You wish to call the Burbank Post Office. 
What number do you I ccstihte tia bicacedbamsgebinn 
7. What is the telephone number of the ga- 
rage at 1006 S. San Fernando Blvd., Burbank? 


g. You do not have extended service and your 
telephone number is Charleston 8-4536. Do you 
have to pay a toll to call Sunset 2-7610? .............. 


9, What is the street number of Wm. A. 
Cocklin, who lives in Van Nuys?.............--.--.-0-0-+ 


10. Find and list the telephone numbers of 
the following people who live in Burbank: 


UINUNE ooseose ene cai einen 
Be We ai capeicincincenssencnceesconsessieoonc J ietintca dapat 
BE I Nass cy osc onicecrscmieseseiaartran baie caciaseniannay 
ey IU ssc paces ean cs eeepc cepnsdnocen emcees 
Chas, F. Albrecht 


It can be seen from this test that a wide 
sampling in the uses of the Directory was 
accomplished. The skills required ranged 
from the finding of regular telephone num- 
bers to placing an emergency call. 

It was also necessary to prepare lesson 
plans on subject area. For example, how 
to find the Burbank Post Office, if it was 
not listed under Burbank or Post Office, 
by giving numerous examples of govern- 
ment agencies and starting with simpler 
techniques. 

In building up to competence in this 
area it was necessary to develop the tech- 
nique of research in any field. For exam- 
ple, the following work sheets were used: 

Draw a line under a second word in each 
question which you might look for if infor- 
mation is not found upon looking up the 
underlined word. 

1, What part did tobacco play in the 
development of Virginia? 


2. Why did the colonists use candles? 


3. What sort of food did the Pilgrims 
find in America? 


In order to further establish proficiency 
in this operation, a sample index was used, 
and a set of questions was given that 


would help the child find alternate possi- 
bilities. 


Conclusion: 


Considerable knowledge has 
been obtained through the use of 
the Telephone Directories as a 
lesson unit. 

The teachers using the obsolete 
Directories feel they are able to 
establish the natural situation 
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which exists in the home, and by 
so doing obtain better results 
than by trying to teach the use 
of the Telephone Directory from 
a textbook. 

The unit has been worthwhile 
as a means of leading to other 
areas, such as a discussion of 


communication, or the necessity 
for correct spelling, as well as the 


development of primary research 
techniques. 


Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion of all is in better fitting the 
child to function adequately in a 
practical life situation. 


YOURS ...FOR THE ASKING 


A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM HELPS 





ERE is a partial list of the many excellent offerings made by advertisers 
in the December issue. 


Time will be saved by writing directly to the advertisers for the material 


you wish, but a coupon is provided at the bottom of this column for your 
convenience. 

14a. Workbook for use with Webster’s New International Dictionary, a 16-page booklet, 
which teachers of English find helpful for teaching the use of the dictionary. Indicate the 
quantity desired for each class. G. & C. Merriam. 
15a. Pictoreels is a catalog of 16-mm sound and silent films, 35-mm color-slidefilms and 
2 x 2 color-slides. It offers a variety of feature length pictures —drama, musicals and 
unusual educational short subjects. Pictures available on a rental or sale basis. Pictorial 
Films. 

16a. Aviation in the Elementary School, offers graded units and selected reference 
bibliography for the elementary teachers who are integrating air-age learning with regular 
classroom curriculum. TWA. 

17a. NEW Hand-Care Chart and Leaflets for girls for use by teachers of home eco- 
nomics, health and physical education and business subjects. Specify number of students 
for leaflets. Bristol: Myers Company. 

18a. Hair-Do Chart illustrates the right hair-do for different types of faces. It also 
suggests new ideas for head-bands and other hair-do gadgets which the teen-age girl and 
her older sister will adore. : 

20a. “Young Pilots” is a 24-page booklet patterned after the training manual of the 
Army Air Forces. It is done in the same cartoon style and on the theory that all young 
are intensely interested in aviation, parallels a pilot’s training with instruction of an 
automobile driver. Available in quantities for student use. (General Petroleum Corporation.) 

In requesting the items listed above, please indicate the quantity you can use to good 


advantage in each case. It may require as much as 3 or 4 weeks for delivery of some of 
these items. 

















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 











Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
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General Mills, Sperry Division, 180 New 
Montgomery, San Francisco 6, has issued a 
beautiful United Nations poster, prepared 
in cooperation with U.S. State Department. 
As a public service in behalf of world 
peace. General Mills has distributed na- 
tionally, gratis, a half-million copies of this 
poster, according to Don Wilson of the 
company. Copies may be obtained free 
from Public Service Department, General 
Mills, San Francisco. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INETY Guides to Beiter Public Rela- 

tions, an annotated, cross-indexed 
bibliography; Arthur H. Rice, editor; 
School Public Relations Association, pub- 
lisher; 40 cents cash (no stamps). 


Order from Otis A. Crosby, 1354 Broad- 
way, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Twenty graduate students of public rela- 
tions reviewed 130 publications in this 
field. By majority vote the reviewers chose 
90 publications as being the most valuable 
in the light of present-day needs. The 
study included consideration of most pub- 


lic relations books published to January 
1946. 


Arranged for ready reference, each book 
listed is followed with a paragraph of 
description covering such items as general 
field of subject-matter, quality of illustra- 
tions, techniques, and field of 
emphasis. 


special 


Prepared under direction of Arthur H. 
Rice, who is also editor of Today’s Tech- 
niques, a compilation of successful prac- 
tices in school public relations, Ninety 
Guides is the most recent attempt to inven- 


tory current writings on school public 
relations. 


School Library Association of 
California — Officers 1946-47 


TATE Officers: President, Mrs. Kath- 


Gibson, Belmont high 
school, Los Angeles; vice-president, Bess 
Landfear, San Francisco unified school dis- 
trict; secretary, Daisy Lake, Glendale senior 
high school; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Lockwood, 
Marin junior college, Kentfield; director, 
Elizabeth Patton, Garfield junior high 
school, Berkeley; bulletin editor, E. Ben 
Evans, Kern County union high school, 
Bakersfield. 

Northern Section Officers: President, Mrs. 
Maurine S. Hardin, Frick junior high school, 
Oakland; vice-president, Marie Delmas, Horace 
Mann junior high school, San Francisco; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Erma D. Robinson, Prescott junior 


high school, Oakland; treasurer, Harriet M. 
Baker, Monterey. union high school; director, 


erine Folger 
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Dorothy McGee, Theodore 

school, Sacran.ento. 
Southern Section Officers: President, Flor- 

ence Riniker, University senior high school, 


Judah elementary 


West Los Angeles; vice-president, Louise 
Fundenberg, Charles W. Eliot junior high 
school, Altadena; secretary, Ann Malloy, re- 


search librarian, library and textbook section, 
Los Angeles; treasurer, Camille Baxter, San 
Pedro senior high school; director, Winifred 
Andrews, South Pasadena-San Marino junior 
high school. 


W. Roy Breg, executive secretary, Allied 
Youth, made a special trip to San Diego in 
mid-November to deliver addresses in 7 
large high schools. His schedule was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Vesta C. Muehleisen, execu- 
tive secretary, San Diego Social Hygiene 
Association; Dr. Will C. Crawford, super- 
intendent, San Diego Schools; Dr. John 
S. Carroll, San Diego County superintend- 





ent of schools, and Dr. Clarence Fielstra, 
director of curriculum, San Diego County 
Schools. Address of Allied Youth is 1799 
M Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


TEACHERS SERVICE BULLETIN 


HE Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N.Y., has initi. 
ated a new and excellent Teachers Service 
Bulletin in English, distributed free to all 
and senior high-school English 
Written by their authors and 
issued as a service to classroom teachers 
in this important field, Volume I (1946.47) 
bulletins will be issued in November, Jan- 
uary, February, March and April. In 
succeeding volumes they will be issued in 
the same months and also in September 
and October. 


junior 
teachers. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENT NURSES 


HESE student nurses, holding a seminar in a children’s ward, are Pasadena Junior 


College students in training at a nearby hospital. 
Authorities predict that Junior Colleges may soon be as universally recognized a 


high schools are today. 


Photo courtesy Look Magazine, from Harlan Logan’s article, “The Hope of American 
Education,” in Look’s issue of October 1, 1946. 
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Stanford University Press is the pub. 
lisher of Plan Your Own Home, by Louise 
Pinkney Sooy and Virginia Woodbridge. 
This interesting book of 250 pages tells 
how you can make your own home an 
appropriate setting for daily life, how it 
may be made beautiful and show your 
personality, and how the furnishings should 
be made and placed so that they appear 
at the best advantage. 

The authors teach interior decorating at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles and are writers and lecturers on 
the subject of homemaking and interior 
decorating. 

It is profusely illustrated and the plans 
for homes which are illustrated should 
help everyone who wishes to build a home 
of his own. Price, $3. 


RADIO AT SCHOOL 


An Open Letter by Marjorie Hardin 
To Whom It May Concern: 


— just finished listening to the 
opening ceremonies of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York City. 

I cannot help but express my idea that 
all of the children in high schools and 
colleges, and also those in the eighth grades 
of the elementary schools, should have 
been gathered around a radio, listening to 
these preliminary activities of what is 
probably the most important meeting in 
the world today. 


Time is taken from the school curricu- 
lum for assembly speakers, rallies and 
athletic events. Why do our schools not 
take advantage of the opportunities to 


educate afforded by the radio? 


No one will deny the place of moving- 
pictures in our schools today. The appeal 
to the auditory and sight perceptions is 
not only a quicker, but, in many cases, a 
better method of teaching. Many children 
who are not “dumb” are poor readers, and 
for that reason must get less from the 
printed page than the more able reader. 


Science stories, historical events, litera- 
ture and music are much more graphically 
portrayed over the radio. The impressions 
made are more permanent because they 
are more readily understood and the emo- 
tional appeal to the senses is so much 
more powerful. 


What teacher or school can hope to offer 
the wealth of detail and lavishness of back- 


ground and accessories that the radio 


sponsor puts into his broadcasts? 
Teachers may pin up pictures of Molo- 
tov, Bevin, Trygvie Lie and Byrnes, but 
how much better, from the standpoint of 
interesting the children, it is to be able to 
hear the radio commentator describe these 
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people over the air as he sees them taking 
part in affairs pertinent to all of us! 

How much more real these delegates 
become when we hear them speak! While 
so much emphasis is placed on history it 
would be well to teach present day history! 
This is the best way to educate our youth 
to their future responsibilities in world 
government. 

During the World Series baseball games 
everyone glibly talked about Slaughter, 
Williams and Harry “the Cat” Brecheen. 
They became real personalities to all of 
us just because we heard their names and 
followed their actions over the radio. 

THAT IS THE WAY OUR NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL LEADERS SHOULD BE PUT BE- 
FORE THE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL TODAY. “THE 
FUTURE OF THE WORLD MARCHES FORWARD 
ON THE FEET OF LITTLE CHILDREN.” 

The program, which I mentioned origi- 
nally, lasted one hour. All of the students 
suggested are well able to sit still that 
long. The majority of schools have at 
least one radio in their building. 

Probably, outside facilities could be ar- 
ranged for if the school had no radio. All 
we need is someone in authority and the 
“know” to scan the radio programs and to 
send to the schools a list of the worth- 
while presentations. 

Stanislaus County rural schools for sev- 
eral years have been taking advantage of 
the art and picked classroom 
demonstrations offered over Modesto Sta- 
tion KTRB by our County Superintendent 
of Schools, Margaret L. Annear. 

In my own experience I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the important place the 
radio can play in our children’s education. 


lessons 


Now I wouLp LIKE TO SEE SOME AGENCY 
CREATED FOR THE APPRECIATION OF SOME OF 
THE WORTHWHILE PROGRAMS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HOOK-UPS. CAN’T SOMETHING BE 
DONE ABOUT THIS? 

Yours very truly, 
Marjorie Hardin (Mrs.) 


Teacher, Lowell Elementary School, 
Turlock 





Ernest K. Bramblett, elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States at the recent 
general election, was Monterey County 
Coordinator of Schools, Mayor of Pacific 
Grove, and member of CTA Board of Di- 
rectors. Congratulations to a civic-minded 


school leader. See also this 
magazine, November, 1946, pages 19 and 
43, 


California 





JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETING 


Northern California Junior College As- 
sociation will hold its fall meeting Satur- 
day, December 7, beginning 9:45 a.m. in 
Room 101, California Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley. Theme, general edu- 
cation in junior college. Principal speaker, 
Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean of UCLA. Presi- 
dent of the Association and presiding of- 
ficer, Ward H. Austin, President of Marin 
Junior College. 





ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 


ee Education Association film, Assignment: Tomorrow, has had 
extensive showing in California last year. 
CTA State Headquarters, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, has 7 copies 


of the film. 


CTA Southern Section Office, 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14, 


has 4 copies. 


The film is 16mm black-and-white, with a 26-minute feature and a 7-minute 


trailer. 


It presents the American Teacher at work in the Classroom and in 


the Community. The trailer shows the relationships of the NEA to State and 


local teacher associations. 


List a first, second or third choice of dates, in making application, in order 


to obtain a showing time. 
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Have You Ever Seen a Miracle ? 


By Mrs. Ethel Carter, Teacher of Remedial and Speech Reading, Norwalk, 
Los Angeles County; Reginald M. Benton, District Superintendent 


AVE youever seen a miracle? 

I have, in that room which 

is the very core of an effi- 
cient, well-integrated school, the 


Nurse’s Office. 


I have seen a 15-year-old girl 
hear — really hear intelligently 
—normal human conversation 
for the first time in her life. 


The miracle was not so much 
that she heard for the first time, 
but that she heard intelligently 
the first time she heard conver- 
sation. 


You have never thought of 
intelligent hearing, because that 
priceless gift is the taken-for- 
granted inheritance of most of us. 
Considering unintelligent hear- 
ing will make my point more 
clear. When you have been in an 
unfamiliar place, you have often- 
times heard a strange noise or 
commotion or an odd sound 
which you could not account for. 


Even at home you occasionally 
hear something that sends you to 
find out what it is. These are 
times when you hear unintelli- 
gently; your mind has no mental 
picture, it is simply filled with a 
huge wonder. As soon as you 
have investigated, the wonder 
disappears and whenever you 
hear that sound again, you have a 
complete mental picture of what 
is happening, so you remain 
happy and undisturbed. Now, 
you are hearing intelligently. 


All your life you have been 
learning to hear intelligently, but 
this little miracle girl had spent 
15 years of mental wonder and 
confusion in hearing unintelli- 
gently because she did not hear 
enough to get any clear mental 
picture. A normal child has 
added one set of pictures to an- 
other, until by the age of 6 years 
its repertoire is practically incon- 
ceivable. 
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Here was a girl who, in 15 
years, had seen a great many 
things, but lacked the hearing 
that was necessary to integrate 
what she saw into complete pic- 
tures for her. Conversation does 
not bring pictures to mind unless 
it also recalls other pictures, so 
the miracle of hearing conver- 
sation intelligently for the first 
time is a wonder I witnessed that 
I shall never forget. 


For several years now, school 
nurses and health departments 
have recognized the importance 
of hearing to a school child. 
Many children have been helped 
to hear through their efforts. 


The educational portion of the 
school staff has been far behind 
the health portion in realizing 
the significance of a hearing-loss 
in the classroom. 


We, as teachers, are just now 
awakening and as always when 
we awake to a problem, we set 
about solving it. The miracle I 
witnessed proved we can do 
something about it, especially 
when health and education work 
as an integral part of the whole 
development of the child. 


When She Entered 


This girl entered the 6th grade in Sep- 
tember, 1946, with the recommendation by 
her former teachers that she be excluded 
for lack of mental development. If a girl 
at the adolescent age said, “Ou a oo,” to 
you, you would readily agree as to her 
lack of mental ability. When the audiom- 
etrist tested her hearing, .her speech 
quickly became intelligible. “Ou a oo” 
easily meant “You can look.” Is there 
anything in that sentence that even suggests 
mental deficiency? You, also, would say 
it that way if, when people said it to you, 
that was all you heard. 


This girl had what is called a_ high- 
frequency hearing-loss. 
not deaf, as any one opening or closing a 
door near her could quickly see. But she 
did not hear sounds of high pitch, and 
most of our consonants fall in this class. 


She was certainly 






The portion of her ears. that was attuned 
to these sounds was not working, so the 
heard the vowels and low notes very well, 
but was completely unaware of the exist. 


ence of any other tones. It is the cop. 
sonants that give character and meaning to 
the English language, so although not deaf 
as far as meanings and imagery went this 
girl might just as well have been com- 
pletely without hearing. 


The first thing her teacher did was to 
start a program educating this child to 
hear intelligently. All the teachers she 
came in contact with were informed why 
she talked as she did; she, herself, was 
taught how to make the sounds she could 
not hear, and how to read the speech of 
others. Most consonants are plainly visible 
on the lips and our miracle girl’s vision 
was good. 


A New Life 


She, naturally, knew she had been miss. 
ing something, and as soon as she under. 
stood this blank could be filled in by 
watching the speaker’s face, she readily 
learned to grasp meanings and to imitate 
what she saw. Using many objects and 
pictures, she gradually built up a good 
speaking 


vocabulary, developing much 


better tonal qualities at the same time. 


Her parents were informed of her condi- 
tion and the nurse took her to an otologist, 
who recommended a_ hearing-aid, with 
surgery a year later. 


Learning to say the words she saw and 
associating meanings with the written 
word, this girl amazed her teachers by 
her ability to learn to read, and as her 
vocabulary increased, the store of knowl- 
edge that had been dammed for so long, 


flowed forth to astonish them. 


Socially, she was no longer an outcast, 
shunned and considered a litile queer. 
Her interest in life and her new pride in 
her personal appearance all were reflected 
in new and sincere friendships. 


At last she was ready for the day of the 
miracle! The man came to fit a hearing 
aid. The girl had acquired such confidence 
in her teacher and her nurse that she will- 
ingly did as the stranger asked. Her 
teacher had explained what the mechanism 
would do for her, but explanations had 
been so casual compared to the new ex 
periences. Starry-eyed and breathless, she 
sat and listened to human conversation and 
knew what it all meant. Because of her 
painstaking preparation, she could repeat 
readily the words she heard but need not 
see now. “A can of peas” came back from 
the girl’s lips as clearly as it had emerged 
from the teacher’s. 


The miracle I witnessed that day was 
twofold. The child hearing intelligently 
for the first time, and — miracle of mit 
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cles — able to converse freely, was one side 
of the wonder. 

On the other side, sat a wondering and 
amazed hearing-aid fitter. To him, the 
miracle lay in the fact that, with her first 
hearing-aid, this child who had never heard 
clearly, could talk. Hearing at a first 
fitting, of course, is common or there 
would be few hearing-aids sold; but, hear- 
ing with understanding at a first fitting! 
What’a miracle education had pro.luced! 


MIRACLES ARE NOT WROUGHT BY ONE FAC- 
ror, BUT BY ALL FACTORS WORKING TO- 
ETHER. THIS GIRL HAD HAD NO PREVIOUS 
HELP OF ANY KIND, BUT WHEN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND HEALTH FACTORS WORKED AS A 
UNIT, AN INDIVIDUAL WHO HAD BEEN CON- 
SIDERED MENTALLY RETARDED WAS TRANS- 
FORMED INTO A SOCIALLY-ACCEPTED STUDENT 
IN ONE SCHOOL TERM. 


N contrast to this is another child upon 
Rea a fortune has been spent. This 
girl has had several costly operations and 
owns a very expensive hearing aid. The 
health side of her care leaves nothing 
more to be desired, but her education has 
been sadly neglected. She still cannot talk 
well enough to be understood, her voice 
has few pleasing qualities, she is socially 
unadjusted, and is retarded in her school 
work. 

Now that everything had been done for 
her physically, her parents wondered why 
she made so little progress. They need 
wonder no longer. Education is coming 
forward to play its role. A skilled teacher 
will take this child and work with her as 
she worked with the miracle girl. 

It just happens these examples are girls. 
The same story can be told about boys. 
Boys or girls, it matters not; miracles such 
as I have described are occurring in the 


California Student Teachers Association 
HE new handbook 1946-47, for the use of CSTA chapter com- 


mittee chairmen, comprises 60 mimeographed pages, attractively 
bound. The 3 major sections of this valuable manual cover pro- 
fessional organizations, relations and growth. 


Roy W. Cloud, State executive secretary of CTA, in the foreword 
states that “it must be the duty of everyone connected with the 
public schools of California to endeavor to have capable young 
people enter the teaching profession. 


“It is our earnest belief that through the activities of California 
Student Teachers Association, information and knowledge can be 
disseminated which will promote the enrollment of worthy students 
in the teacher-training institutions of our State.” 


Mary A. Ball, assisant secretary of CTA, in charge of the student- 
teacher program since its inception, is the compiler of this admirable 
book, which already has received national recognition. 


A few copies are available. Address California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4. 


eee 


schools of our country where Education 


and Health work hand-in-hand. 


Stanford University Press has issued a 
revised 1946 edition of From Cowhide to 
Golden Fleece, by Reuben L. Underhill. 


This book deals with the life and work 
of Thomas Oliver Larkin, a Yankee super- 
salesman, who was first and only United 

Who Will Teach Tomorrow? is the title States Consul to California. The locale of 
of an attractively printed, illustrated, 8-page the story is Monterey, where Thomas 
leaflet prepared by California Teachers Larkin conducted his business and where 
Association, Southern Section, Committee he resided. 
on Recruitment and Training, Amanda B. 
Bonwell, 1945-46; Henry S. 
Molino, chairman 1946-47. Congratulations 
to the committee and the Section upon this 
excellent and timely brochure. 


Gladly Do We Teach Today .. . But 


The publication of this revised edition 
is particularly appropriate at this time, as 
it is just 100 years since the Mexican flag 
was replaced in Monterey by the flag of 
the United States of America. Price, $4. 


chairman 


Educators Attend Stanford University's Audio-Visual Laboratory Class: Over 300 educators, plus Girl Scout leaders 
and members of the community leadership group, attended the Audio-Visual Laboratory Class cénducted by Charles R. 
Crakes, ~ducational consultant for DeVry Corporation. The class was under jurisdiction of Dr. Reginald Bell, associate 
professor of education and chairman of Stanford committee on audio-visual aids. 
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Photo by Maurice Weaver, Redwood City. 












RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


REPORT AT CAMP SEELEY TRAINING CONFERENCE 


By Amanda B. Bonwell, Los Angeles 


EACHER recruitment is the burn- 

ing issue before the educators of 
America. When hiring teachers, no 
longer do the school officials ask — Is 
the teacher competent? Is she well 
trained? Does she have a pleasing 
personality? Does she like childlren? 
No! The boards of education are con- 
tent when the superintendent of 
schools assures them that the teacher 
is breathing. Breathing seems to be 
the only criterion for the selection of 
teachers today. 


What are the conditions responsible 
for the sad plight of our schools? 


First — Increased birthrate. 


Since 1940 more than one million babies 
have been born in California, and at the 
same time the population of the State has 
increased approximately 2% million. In 
1940 there were 112,287 births and a popu- 
lation of 6,907,387, and now in six short 
years, 1946, the births increased to 118,328, 
with a population of 9,250,000. 


To teachers, this means that there will be 
a million boys and girls in our schools in 
the next six years in California, while in 
the United States there will be 30,000,000 
children attending school. 


Second — Teachers leaving the profession 
for better-paid employment and for retire- 
ment. 


Since 1939, 633,200 teachers in the 
United States have left the teaching profes- 
sion for higher salaries. Last year there 
were 90,000 teaching positions unfilled and 
108,000 were filled by persons who could 
only meet the 
standards. 


lowest legal certification 


In California, 11,000 teachers, nearly one- 
fourth of our number, are employed on the 
basis of holding an emergency credential. 


Also, the average age of teachers has 
risen tremendously. In Los Angeles, 80% 
of our teachers are on the maximum step of 
the salary scale. This means, then, that in 
15 years most of our teachers now in the 
classrooms will have retired and there will 
be no new ones to take their places. 


Third — Lack of young people entering 
the teaching profession. 


In the United States in 1919-1920, en- 
rollment in teachers colleges was 22% of 
all college students. Today, less than 7% 
of the college students are training to be 
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teachers. There are 55% fewer students in 


teacher training schools. 


In California we had 6,315 students in 
teacher training schools in 1940. Today the 
story is different. At the graduation last 
June at Berkeley only 15 students declared 
they were going into education, and at the 
University of California at Los Angeles the 
number was but 30. 


San Francisco State College, a school of 
2,300 students, enrolled only 75 students 
who expected to be teachers, and this from 
an institution which was founded by the 
State for the purpose of supplying the pub- 
lic school its teachers. 


We need 5,000 new teachers a year if we 
wish to recruit the necessary 40,000 addi- 
tional teachers we shall need by 1954. 


Fourth—and by no means the least 
important, is the lack of recognition given 
to the teaching profession. 


It takes no keen observation to see that 
teaching does not have the standing in the 
community that so noble a calling deserves. 
It is scoffed at by the newspapers, radio 
programs, and motion picture scenarios. 


Teachers, themselves, have been ashamed 
to admit they were teachers. Who does 
not know the teacher who loudly and openly 
boasts with pride — “No one ever takes me 
for a teacher,” or who confides that — 
“When I go on a trip, I always say I am 
a stenographer, or nurse, or secretary”? 


Who does not know the teacher who says, 
“I would never encourage a daughter of 
mine to enter the teaching profession”? 


What is wrong with us that we 
spend a lifetime in a profession of 
which we are ashamed? What is 
wrong with us that we are engaged in 
a profession and have done so little to 
make it attractive to the right kind of 
young people? What is wrong with 
us that we do not have the honor to 
stand by each other against our ene- 
mies and defamers so that the world 
may envy and admire our courage, 
our clearness of purpose, our idealism? 

Alert, intelligent, conscientious teachers, 
teacher organizations, professional groups, 
are concerned, deeply concerned, with the 
national tragedy. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, aware of the teaching crisis, is busily 
engaged in directing us to victory at the 


polls for Proposition No. 3 on November 5. 
The minimum salary of $2,400 is the initial 






step in recruiting young people in teaching, 
Adequate tenure and retirement benefit, 
should be secured and maintained for the 
welfare of all teachers. I wonder if the 
students are well informed on the Securities 
which the laws have given teachers? These 
benefits are unique in our profession, 

While considering legislation as a device 
for securing teachers, I should like to sug: 
gest that educational leaders consider getting 
our Legislature to. set up public money to 
be used as scholarships for needy, worthy, 
intelligent young people who are intent on 
being teachers. 


There has been quite an intensive 
program in the way of scholarships by 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In 1944, $50,000 was allo. 
cated on scholarships for those who 
wished to teach in the elementary 
school. In 1945, an additional $35,000 
was set aside in their budget, and a 
week ago another $30,000 was appro- 
priated. This means that our great 
sister organization, the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, has 
given $115,000 in scholarships to the 
cause of teaching. 


One local teachers club has set up a 
scholarship for teacher recruitment. Santa 
Barbara Teachers Club can well be proud of 
this unique and important activity of its 
club. 


S a recruiting device, National Educa- 

tion Association has set up a commis: 
sion on Teacher Preparation and Supply at 
the convention in Buffalo, N. Y., on July 
1-6. This act was the outgrowth of a 
national emergency conference on Teacher 
Preparation and Supply in Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on June 28-29, 1946. The outcomes, 
beside setting up of the commission, were 
the following recommendations: 

1. Teacher preparation and supply be a 
joint responsibility of the profession and the 
public. 

2. Federal government provide $2,000,- 
000,000 for the demands of education. 

3. Teacher preparation be a_ five-year 
course. 

4. Minimum salary in United States be 
$2400 a year for the beginning teacher with 
a B.A. degree, and with provision for higher 
salary rates in recognition of experience, and 
advanced preparation up to a minimum sal- 
ary at a professional level. 

5. Equal pay be provided in elementary 
and secondary schools; equal pay for teachers 
of all races; ecual pay for men and women 
teachers, and equal minimum salary stand- 
ards for rural and urban school service. 

6. Better school housing to meet educa- 
tional needs. 

7. Morale building program. 
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California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, has had a Teacher Recruitment 
Committee for a year. It has endeavored 
to stimulate interest in teacher recruitment 


through: 
1. Publicity. 


2. Making suggestions to high schools 
and guidance teachers. 


3.- Soliciting scholarships. 


4, Encouraging plans for setting up 
speakers bureaus. 


5. Encouraging visits to high schools and 
training schools. 


6. Advocating vocation days, stressing 
teaching as a profession. 


7. Surveying teacher-training institutions. 


8. Publishing a booklet, “Gladly Do We 
Teach.” 


I have already mentioned that there were 
11,000 teachers who have kindly helped us 
over our difficulty by teaching on emergency 
credential. This has been made possible by 
the State Department of Education. 


There is also good work done by guidance 
teachers in high schools, who are doing their 
best to influence “the cream of the crop” 
to consider teaching. 


The last device I'll mention is publicity. 
In our State, most of it is coming from the 
$10 contributed by us for Proposition No. 3. 
We are, however, profiting by the good 
work done by the National Education Asso- 
ciation film, Assignment Tomorrow, and 
such magazine articles as: 


Stop Cheating Your Children — Coronet, 
October 1946. 


Teacher Trouble — Editoria! 
September 16, 1946. 


The Throttling of Our Teaching System 
— Reader’s Scope, October 1946, by Don- 
ald Dushane. 


Why Teachers Quit School — Collier’s, 
August 24, 1946. 


Who Wants Taxes Cut? — Atlantic 
Monthly, October 1945. 


in Life, 


Continuous set of articles on Schools in 
— Look. 


Advertisements, too, are featuring teach- 
ing in a better light. The Rand-McNally 
Company has one called Come Down Off 
Asia, Willie — It’s Time for the Geography 
Lesson,” which has a cartoon by William 
Steig showing the crowded conditions of 
our schools. 

We can give you these devices as sugges- 
tions which you may find feasible in your 
desires to help us in our efforts to further 
teacher recruitment. It must be your respon- 
sibility. Let all of us join together as 
teachers with a publicity campaign to sell 
teaching as a profession by: 
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and by precept that as teachers, not 
only are we training leaders for a 
democratic society, we are the leaders. 
We believe in free public education; 
we believe in democratic society; we 
believe that the only joy in life lies in 
unselfish service; and as missionaries, 
we are beseeching others to see the 
light and follow after us. Woodrow 
Wilson expressed it beautifully when 
he said: 


a. Informing your fellow-teachers and 
friends of the crisis and securing their in- 
terest. 


b. Calling attention to all articles pub- 
licizing teaching, and writing letters of 
appreciation to the authors and editors of 
the magazines. 


c. Inviting young teachers to your local 
association meetings. 


d. Helping the new teachers in your 
building and showing an interest in their 
welfare. 


e. Writing letters to all promising grad- 


uates in your high school, encouraging them 
to try teaching. 


“No thoughtful man ever came to the 
end of his life, and had time and a little 
space of calm from which to look back upon 
it, who did not know and acknowledge that 
it was what he had done unselfishly for 
others, and nothing else, that satisfied him 
in the retrosnect and made him feel that he 
had played the man. That alone seems to 
him the real measure of himself, the real 
standard of his manhood. And so men grow 
by having responsibility laid upon them, 
the burden of other people’s business. Their 
powers are put out at interest, and they get 
usury in kind. They are like men multiplied. 
Each counts manifold. Men who live with 
an eye only upon what is their own are 
T has been my experience that club- ‘warfed beside them — seem fractions wills 
I ae ; they are integers. The trustworthiness of 

women are begging for leadership. on trusted seems often to grow with the 
It is our opportunity to show by words trust.” 


At Asilomar... A Triumphant Meet 


IFTH Annual Officers Training Conference, CTA Bay Section, was held October 
25-27 at Asilomar, on the coast between Pacific Grove and Carmel. The well-planned 
program and sessions attracted a large attendance. Heretofore the Bay Section has held 
a one-day meeting, and the three-day conference was highly successful. The total 
enrollment was 140, representing over 100 local teachers clubs and related organizations. 


f. Planning a unit of work on teaching 
as a profession (Dr. Emery Stoopes had his 
students at USC prepare one which will be 
available through California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, So. Section). 


g- Accepting every opportunity to par- 
ticipate with your local school officials in 
upgrading the profession. 


h. Cooperating with all agencies and es- 
pecially with your lay groups in pleading 
and demanding recognition for the profes- 
sion. 





Marguerite Connolly, teacher, Marina Junior High School, San Francisco, chairman 
of the Bay Section Public Relations Committee, was in general charge. She and her 
associates did an outstanding piece of work in all respects. Dr. Wallace W. Hall, new 
Bay Section secretary, succeeding Earl G. Gridley, also merits congratulations upon the 
excellence of the arrangements. The program book comprised 24 mimeographed pages. 


Space limitations here prevent a full account of this noteworthy conference. There 
were many guest speakers, group leaders and presiding officials. At the opening 
assembly, Roy W. Cloud, State executive secretary of California Teachers Association, 
presided and the principal address was made by Roy E. Simpson of Sacramento, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 


The group meetings, 15 in all, were of great value and interest. At the Saturday 
evening assembly, Malcolm Murphy of Sacramente, NEA State director for California, 
was chairman. Addresses were made by Robert C. Gillingham of Compton, secretary 
of the CTA State Committee on Proposition 3, and by Arthur F. Corey of Los Angeles, 
executive secretary, CTA Southern Section. 


The Sunday morning session featured a timely inspirational address, splendidly given 
by Paul Pitman, dean of men, San Jose State College. 


Again, congratulations to the Bay Section upon its successful continuance and expan- 
sion of a highly important annual conference. A copy of the Conference Report, 
including the addresses, may be obtained by writing to Dr. Hall at 2207 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkeley 4. 
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Graduate Students Define 


Guidance 


By Kathryn J. Stasney,* Alhambra City Schools 


T the opening of the 1946 Sum- 


mer Session at University of 
Southern California, Dr. Emery Stoops 
iound himself confronted by a class 
of approximately 200 graduate stu- 


dents in education. 


They were enrolled in a course in 
counseling and guidance. Each was 
eager to “get something practical to 
take back to his school in September.” 


They came from schools in all parts 
of the United States and had brought 
with them a wide variety of problems 
and interests varying from kindergar- 
ten to college, from reading-readiness 
tests to vocational guidance. 


The size of the class and the needs 
of its members presented a challeng- 
ing problem in democratic procedures 
within the classroom. To meet this 
challenge the class was divided, on a 
voluntary basis, into committees whose 
members had common interests and 
purposes in the class. 


Similarly, as the course progressed 
and problems arose, students would 
volunteer to work in groups in which 
they could contribute from their skills 
and experience. An example of the 
functioning of these committees is 


given in the following account. 
The need for a comprehensive defi- 


nition of guidance was disclosed early 
in the course. No available textbook 





* The class in Education 240a, at USC 
thought the material would be of interest 
generally, first because of the definitions 
evolved; second, because “something new 
has been added” to the usual lecture meth- 
od on the graduate level at the institution. 

It really was a grand experience working 
under Dr. Stoops’ excellent direction and 
all of us came to the conclusion that “pupil 
participation in planning, and in evaluation 
or follow up, as well as in the execution of 
the lesson, works just about as wel! on the 
graduate !evel as in the elementary class- 
room.” 


Mrs. Stasney was assisted by Miss Frances 
Hunte in the preparation of this report. 
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definition seemed to include most of 
the principles and purposes of our 
present guidance practices and the 
wide scope of guidance as the ciass 
conceived it to be. Consequently, 
each member of the class was asked 
to submit his own definition. These 
were given to a committee of 5 per- 
sons from the class who had volun- 
teered to formulate a comprehensive 
definition synthesized from those sub- 
mitted by the entire group. 


At their first meeting, the commit- 
tee members read the 102 definitions 
submitted and tabulated the separate 
components included in each defini- 
tion. These tabulations were then 
totaled by the chairman and reported 
to the other members of her commit- 
tee in the form given below. 


ACH member of the committee 

was given this tabulation and 
asked to build 3 definitions of guid- 
ance on the basis of this analysis. The 
first definition was to be very brief, 
using only the components receiving 
mention in those written by the entire 
class. The second was to include a 
major number of the components; and 
the third was to be comprehensive. 
From the 15 definitions written by the 
committee members, these 3 
evolved: 


were 


1. Guidance is a process implementing 
the individual’s develonment toward opti- 
mum personal and social adjustment. 


2. Guidance is a process that seeks to 
aid and direct the individual’s finest per- 


sonal and social integration through knowl. 
edge of his unique psycho-physical Organi 
zation and his socio-economic milieu, ' 

3. Guidance is that process, Predicated 
on a thorough knowledge of the individual’, 
unique psycho-physical organization and 
his socio-economic structure, that seeks to 
aid the individual in becoming Progressively 
more able to guide himself through per. 
sonal integration, occupational competence, 
and social understanding. 

At the following committee-meeting plans 
were made for presenting the definitions to 
the class. The plans worked out in this 
manner. Before the hour the analysis anq 
tabulation were written on the board. Ac 
companying these data were the three defi. 
nitions synthesized by the committee. When 
the class convened the data and definitions 
were explained briefly and the process em- 
ployed by the committee in the formulation 
of the definitions was outlined. 


EVALUATION 


The class was then asked to discuss and 
evaluate the work of the committee. Ap. 
proval of all three definitions was practically 
unanimous except for an objection to the 
use of the word “structure” in the third, 
The objection was based on the feeling that 
all structures are fixed or rigid, while the 


word “environment” 


implies flexibility. 
After a brief discussion, it was decided to 
substitute the word “environment” for 
“structure”; definition three was then ap- 
proved and accepted by the class as the 


most satisfactory and complete. 


One student then suggested that a defini- 
tion of guidance for the “lay public” should 
be prepared, and volunteered to draw up 
such a definition. The resulting 3 explana 
tions of the processes of guidance, though 
not practical as a definition, did emphasize 
the fact that we must be prepared to explain 
the purposes, methods and scope of a guid: 
ance program in simple, effective language. 


HE preceding is one of many fine 
pieces of work done by members 
of the class working democratically, 
and gladly, under the committee sys’ 
tem as Dr. Stoops introduced it into 
his class. Credit should be given to 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPONENTS MENTIONED IN THE DEFINITIONS 


Component Mentioned 


Number of Definitions 
Incorporating This 


Component 
Information regarding the individual 45 
Information regarding individual’s socio-economic milieu 3 
Advising, supervising, helping, showing, guiding, directing, leading 97 
Vocational competence 11 


Self-realization, personal adjustment, happiness, problem solving (personal) 98 
Useful citizenship, social contribution, social-adjustment 34 
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the instructor for the skill with which 
he directed the work of the many 
groups and the fine inspiration he 
gave to every undertaking. As one 
visiting administrator expressed it, “he 
never worked so doggone hard in his 
life, particularly when he didn't have 
to — but he certainly had gotten a lot 
out of the course; now he knew how 
to start his guidance program when he 
went home in September.” 


* * 


AN EXEMPLARY REPORT 


Of the many excellent and interesting 
annual reports by California city superin- 
tendents of schools, an outstanding one 
each year is that of Dr. R. D. Case, Salinas 
City and Union High School Districts. 
His brochure always has fine typography, 
lucid charts and tables, provocative graphs 
and pie charts, and pictures with eclat. 
Congratulations to Dr. Case and all who 
assisted him in the creation of his report 
for the school year recently ended. 


* * + 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


R. I. A. Mather, chairman, Education- 

Psychology Department, Santa. Bar- 
bara College of University of California, 
has called our attention to the inadvertent 
omission of Santa Barbara College from 
the list of colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia approved by the State Board of 
Education for training elementary school 
teachers, published on page 26 of our issue 
of September 1946. 


Santa Barbara College has been favorably 
known throughout the nation for decades 
as a great training center for elementary 
teachers. — Ed. 


* *K * 


CHINA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
COOPERATIVE project between 


American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations and Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. By Eleanor Lattimore; paper bound; 
illustrated with photographs and maps; 
price — 40 cents; Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
3, Missouri. 


A concise, well-proportioned history of 
China, informative and interesting to 
pupils of the secondary school level. Illu- 
minating discussion of Chinese character 
and family life, characteristics of life in 
the various dynasties, geographical details 
influencing China’s history, and modern 
governmental problems. Provocative dis- 
cussion questions and helpful comparative 
historical charts, illustrative maps and 
photographs. 
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Los Angeles School Counselors Workshop 


COUNSELORS WORKSHOP IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


OHN ALLAN SMITH, curriculum con- 
| in vocational guidance of Los 
Angeles city schools, in a recent issue of 
Los Angeles School Journal, contributed 
an unusually interesting article on the 1946 
highly successful summer workshop in 


business education for counselors. 


During the workshop, 33 Los Angeles 
city counselors, teachers and principals 
had inside glimpses of Los Angeles busi- 
ness concerns. 


We take pleasure in presenting the 2 
pictures above, which show several of the 
participants on the job and at study: 


1. A Telephone Company group, writing 
occupational briefs and monographs for 
use of school counselors and vocational 
advisors. 


2. Here, in the glassware department of 
the May Company, Los Angeles, a high 
school principal and counselor are discuss- 
ing salesmanship. 





U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


NITED States Merchant Marine Cadet 

Corps and Its Academy At Kings 
Point, Long Island, is a 70-page, illustrated 
bulletin of information for young Ameri- 
cans interested in a career as an officer in 
the United States Merchant Marine. United 
States Maritime Commission Training Or- 
ganization also issues a 12-page circular of 
information entitled Careers for Kings 
Pointers. 


Captain J. T. Everett, Deputy Supervisor, 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, states 
that the training organization desired to 
have these publications brought to the 
attention of high school teachers, librar- 
ians, vocational guidance counselors and 
college advisor instructors, so that they 
may obtain copies for their use. 


These bulletins are available, without 
charge, from Supervisor, U. S., Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, Training Organiza- 
tion, U. S. Maritime Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, DC. 
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Peter... 


By Ruth Cunningham* 


HIS is the story of Peter’s accident. 
Or was it an accident? 

It all started because the puppy 
wiggled all over when he wagged his 
tail. Peter loved him at first sight. 
And he was sure the puppy returned 
his affection. He'd found The Pup 
on the way home from school, obvi- 
ously a stray. 


Peter knew how his mother felt 
about dogs. It was no use trying to 
persuade her to let him keep The Pup, 
but maybe, just maybe, he could 
smuggle him past her watchful eye 
and keep him in his room. 


It had worked, but not for long. 
How can you explain to a small puppy 
that he must be quiet? The Pup just 
naturally yipped with joy when Peter 
came back to see him after fetching 
a few tidbits from the kitchen. 


And that was the end, or rather 
the beginning, depending on how you 
look at things. 

Peter's mother was furious. She shoved 
The Pup out the back door and ordered 
Peter to go to his room and wait until his 


father came home. 
When Grandfather Ebenezer heard about 





The Pup he tried to intervene. Grandfather 


Ebenezer was an amazing person. Some 





*Miss Cunningham is assistant professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. She was formerly executive sec- 
retary of Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. She holds 
AB from Bethany College, MA from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and PhD from Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She was a teaching 
fellow and Racham Scholar at Michigan and 
an instructor at Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanic Institute. 
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said he was decidedly queer, touched in the 
head. He told wondrous stories of far- 
away places and times, and talked of griffins, 
dragons and unicorns as though they were 
just around the corner. 

Peter knew the old man was a rare and 
wonderful person. But Peter's mother 
wouldn't listen to his eloquent persuasion. 


The story of Peter’s accident was 
written for the National Safety Coun- 
cil and made available to this maga- 


zine at request of our Rural Editorial 
Service. Illustrations by the author, 
courtesy of Safety Education. 





She told him he was a “muddle-headed old 
fuddy-duddy” and could just keep his nose 
out of her business. 

Grandmother Martha overheard this con- 
versation and she didn’t like it one bit. She 
knew her Ebenezer was no muddle-headed 
old fuddy-duddy. She was so angry about 
it that she could not keep her mind on 
her quilting. Grandmother Martha was 
known far and wide for her colorful crazy 
quilts. 

She made them from bits cut from the 
gay dresses she'd buy and then be afraid to 
wear — afraid because the neighbors might 
laugh at an old lady trying to look like a 
young peacock. She would let Peter choose 
samples of crimson, gold and blue to tuck 
in his pocket against a lonely moment. 

When Peter’s father came home from 
work he was in a bad mood. Peter's father’s 
boss had decided he couldn't afford a trip 
to Florida for his wife. Over the breakfast 
table she had said a lot of nasty things 
about his incompetence as a breadwinner. 

All that day Peter's father’s boss was 
sore about the things his wife had said. He 
told Peter’s father he was inefficient and 
would have to mend his ways if he wanted 
to keep his job. 

When time came for the whipping on 
which Peter’s mother insisted, Peter’s father 
hit harder than necessary. But it was under- 
standable, perhaps. Peter's father’s boss’ wife 


made life miserable for Peter's father’s boss 
who made life miserable for Peter's father 
so he made life miserable for Peter. 

Grandfather Ebenezer had no stories to 
tell that evening. Grandmother Martha had 
put her quilting away so there were ho 
bright samples to tuck in one’s pocket 
against a lonely moment. The Pup wa 
out in a cold, unfriendly world. Peter cried 
himself to sleep. 


7 next day was the day Miss Bishop 
decided to give reading tests to Peter's 
second grade. Miss Bishop was ambitious, She 
had decided she'd have the very best second 
grade language program in the city, or jn 
the whole State, or maybe, the best in the 
entire nation. She worked hard at it. 

For example, one day Peter had burs 
forth with, “Miss Bishop, them clouds js 
like pink kittens, ain't they?” Miss Bishop 
had been very patient. She'd said, “Peter, 
you know better than that. We don't say 
‘them clouds is’ or ‘ain't.". Now try again.” 

But Peter refused to repeat the sentence: 
so Miss Bishop had concluded he was a 
stubborn boy and had found it necessary to 
put a poor mark on his report-card. 


The testing of reading was part of the 
ambitious language program Miss Bishop 
had undertaken. She warned the boys and 
girls they must do their very best. Every. 


one, including Peter, worked very, very 
hard. 


When the papers were collected, Peter's 
happened to be on top. It wasn’t hard to 
see that he hadn’t done much. There were 
lots of blank spaces and nothing else much 
but smudges and scrawls. 
annoying to Miss Bishop. 

How could she have a good language 


This was most 
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ram if Peter wouldn't do well on tests? 


oy known all along that Peter 


Of course, she'd 





couldn't read, but his poor perform- 
ance on the neatly standardized test made 
it a more final, formidable and unfortunate 
fact. 

It was the last straw. She made Peter 
stand up in front of the class while she 
said, “Boys and girls, look at Peter. He's 
a booby who can’t read.” The other chil- 
dren laughted and laughed. 


Finally the school day was over. As 
Peter walked from the classroom he thought 
about the misery of the world. 


He was a booby. It must be so: the 
teacher had said it, and the other boys and 
girls had laughed. 


His father had whipped him hard, very 
hard. Grandfather Ebenezer had no more 
stories to tell him and Grandmother Martha 
gave him no more gay scraps. His mother 
had chased away The Pup, and — 


Just then Peter, as he started down the 
stone steps in front of the school, stumbled 
and fell. When they picked him up at the 
bottom of the steps he was badly bruised 
and had a broken arm. 


N the school’s records Peter’s fall 
was listed as an accident. Was it 
an accident? 





The Importance of Adult Education 


By John M. Bowersox, Director of Adult Education, Eureka; 
Vice-President, California Council for Adult Education 


ein, compulsory education 

stops during adolescence, the need 
for further help does not end there 
for most of us. As we grow older, 
new developments in the fields of 
science, psychology, business, the in- 
dustrial world, human relations, and 
international situations become more 
complex and require constant study to 
keep abreast of the changes. 


Education may come to us through 
many sources, as the newspapers, the 
radio, the church, libraries, our 
friends, and other means, but sooner 
or later all of us find gaps in our 
knowledges or abilities that must be 
filled. The invention of a new proc- 
ess in the industrial field today means 
that workers in that craft must learn 
the new process or be replaced by 
those who are prepared, so great is 
the stress of industrial competition. 


Classes for adults are organized to 
meet just such conditions. In them 
the adult learner may close these gaps 
in his knowledges and develop new 
skills. Here, too, may those faced with 
retirement learn to make good use of 
the new leisure and keep alive in the 
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community a cultural level for those 
who in their turn will give place to 
younger and more active workers. 
Again here is the opportunity to learn 
of the cultures, habits, and philoso- 
phies of other peoples of the world, 
essential if we are to build and main- 
tain the new world order envisioned 
by the United Nations Organization. 

To meet the challenge of vocational 
competency, apprenticeship classes, 
trade extension classes, foremanship 
training classes, refresher courses, and 
others may be organized. In addition 
to giving instruction in knowledge and 
skill, such classes help in understand- 
ing human relations on the job. 

The modern home has become a 
field for further study as it undergoes 
change with our changing social order. 
No longer are there sharp divisions of 
labor in the home; no longer are the 
parents dominative, the children sub- 
missive; no longer, in too many in- 
stances, are homes a center of family 
living. 

Help with problems in modern 
home techniques, parent education, 
making the home a center of family 
living, child psychology and develop- 


ment, making the home a more beau- 
tiful place for living, and help with 
problems of home management and 
organization will be found in classes 
of any well organized program for 
adults. A large addition to the food 
available for the world was made 
through the food production and food 
processing classes of the adult offer- 
ings of the past few years. 
The gospel of the second chance 
is not overlooked in a good adult 
program. Classes are established 
to enable students to learn thor- 
oughly necessary mathematics, 
English, and science slighted in 
school; or to earn that high school 
diploma, essential to advancement 
in many occupations or in civil 
service positions. As the level of 
educational attainment rises for 
the general public, this objective 
becomes more important to the 
adult who prepared for the life of 
his youth, but who now finds he 
has failed to set his educational 
objective at a high enough level. 


Many adults come to classes to de- 
velop their personal qualities. For 
such, the adult school offers classes in 
psychology as applied to daily living, 
personality development, crafts, hob- 
bies, music, drama, and the arts. 
Through these classes the complexes 
and stresses developed by the tempo 
of modern living are relieved and the 
individual helped to find himself and 
to integrate himself into society more 
satisfactorily. 

Although these classes are often 
attacked as “unnecessary” or “frivo- 
lous,” or “a waste of the tax-payer’s 
money,” in most cases they more than 
pay for themselves in preventing nerv- 
ous cases, development of psychoses, 
or turning to unsocial methods of 
securing attainment of the atisfac- 
tions and pleasures of life to which 
they feel they are entitled. 


INALLY, there are those classes 

that help to satisfy the creative 
urge. Such offerings as music, art, 
literature, drama, public speaking, 
forums, and others such not only pro- 
vide a worthy use of leisure, but can 
add much to the sum total of Ameri- 
can culture. 
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California School People 


In this issue is continued the series of biographies of representative 
California school people, begun in the September issue. The articl-s 


are contributed upon request. 


ARTHUR S. GIST 


RTHUR S. GIST, president of Hum- 
boldt State College, has been identi- 
fied with education in California for 19 
years, and has served in his present post 
for 16 years. Prior to that time, he was 
director of teacher training at San Fran- 


cisco State College. 


Mr. Gist is an Iowan by birth and early 
education. Born in Marion, Iowa, son of 
William Wesley and Lillian Hurlburt Gist, 
his father was a minister in the Congrega- 
tional Church, and also a faculty member 
of Iowa State Teachers College for many 
years. His mother has received various 
scholastic honors, including an honorary 
doctor’s degree conferred by MacMurray 


College. 


President Gist received his bachelor’s 
degree at Iowa State Teachers College, and 
his master’s degree at University of Wash- 
ington. He has served as an elementary 
school teacher, and has held administrative 
posts in the Seattle and Oakland elemen- 


tary schools. 


Mr. Gist is the author of a number of 
educational books, including the following: 
Elementary School Supervision, The Ad- 
ministration of an Elementary School, 
Clarifying the Teacher's Problems, and 


He _ has 


also served as co-author of the following: 


Administration of Supervision. 


The Teaching and Supervision of Reading 
(with W. A. King) ; and New Stories from 
Eskimo Land (with A. H. Eide and Ruth 
Palmer Gist). He has also edited 5 year- 
books of the NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 


Mr. Gist is an educator who views edu- 
cation as a training-period for democratic 
living. He finds new cause for optimism 
in the outlook and attitudes of modern 
young people, and is particularly pleased 
with the response of returning veterans to 
the educational opportunity afforded them 
under the G. I. Bill and other government 
aid programs. As an administrator, he 
never loses sight of the student viewpoint. 


His educational interests have been State- 
wide in scope and he has been affiliated 
with many and_ scholastic 
groups, including Phi Delta Kappa and 
California Teachers Association. He takes 
an active part in community affairs, being 
a past-president of Humboldt County State 
Employees Association and Arcata Rotary 
Club. When questioned concerning his 
personal interests, he confessed that he 


investigations 
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enjoys fishing, golf, his dog, and his pipe. 


Mr. Gist and his wife, Ruth Palmer Gist, 
have a 12-year-old daughter, Ruth Lillian 
Gist, and make their home in Arcata. 


JOHN R. WILLIAMS 


OHN R. WILLIAMS, County Superin- 
Daistenn of Schools of San Joaquin 
County, a Native Son of the Golden West, 
was born in Vallecito, Calaveras County. 
Prior to John’s childhood, the immortals 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte had resided 
in the county and had minted the romance 
which afterwards was to make Old Cala- 
veras famous. 


John noticed that the famous Big Trees 
had just about gotten their growth and had 
only about another thousand years to live. 
Many other people were now coming to 
live in Old Calaveras. 


One morning, while strolling through 
the woeds, John heard the report of a gun 
across the gulch, and at the same time saw 
the smoke curling from the camp-fire of 
one of these intruders. John now realized 
that he could not live happily in this 
crowded community. So, age 8, astride a 
horse, following the immigrant wagon of 
his parents, he urged the loose stock to a 
new pasture in Tulare County. 


Here he grew up on the San Joaquin 
plains and received his grammar school 
education school in the 
county, finishing his high school work in 
Visalia. 


in a one-room 


In 1901 he came to Stockton and, after 
finishing his schooling. began to teach in 
1903 in the old historic village of French 
Camp. After 2 years teaching in the 
he was elected to the Stockton 
School Department, where he taught 25 
years, 


county 


summer months of these 
years he often attended summer sessions of 
the universities and other teacher-training 
institutions. John holds very dear the 
acquaintance and friendship of the many 
educational leaders that he has been privi- 
leged to know during this period of his 


life. 


During the 


Mr. Williams has been closely associated 
with the educational bodies of the State. 
He is past-president of California Teachers 
Association, Bay Section. For the last 20 
years he has been a member of CTA Coun. 


cil of Education; and member of Califor 
nia Teachers Association for 44 years, 


He is now serving his 16th year as Sen 
Joaquin County Superintendent of Schools 
and has been elected without opposition to 
serve another term until 1950. 


At educational meetings he is affection. 
ately known as “John R.” and has served 
on many important committees. He has 
been a visitor at each session of the Legis. 
lature for the past 40 years in the interests 
of Education. One of his pet measures has 
been to professionalize the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. This 
year the CTA measure is on the ballot as 
Constitutional Amendment No. 8. 

Mr. Williams is connected with the 
Masons, Elks, Native Sons, Shrine and 
Rotary. His hobby is hunting and fishing, 


* * ES 


DR. LEONARD L. BOWMAN 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
HE request of SEN for an autobio- 
graphic sketch is flattering. The trip 
so far has been fun for me and interesting 
all the way, but as to whether or not it 
could hold any interest for others. I am 
doubtful. However, I have enjoyed read. 
ing the sketches already published, so | 
will comply with the request. 

My beginning was on March 25, 1900, at 
Benedict. a little southeastern 
If I am remembered at all in my 
first hometown, it might be as the little 
barefoot boy with the black dog and long 


town in 
Kansas. 


whip, who drove the village cows to and 
from pasture for 25c per head per month; 
or later as the lad in the general store who 
cut the beefsteaks and porkchops and sold 
them with butter, sugar, ete., right across 
the counter, with never a thought of ceil- 
ing prices. 

Some might remember me as the night 
operator of the telephone office. Some of 
the church people might remember me as 
the young Sunday school superintendent 
who could not carry a tune; or as the 
chap who borrowed the preacher’s horse 
and buggy to take the preacher's daughter 
riding. 

Old “Uncle Steve” would remember me 
as the lad he coached to a county cham- 
pionship in tennis. Perhaps my _ high 
school principal, long since a_ university 
professor in the Southwest, would recall 
me as one of his linemen, a forward on 
the basketball squad, or as president of 
the graduating class. 

My mother could relate how a young 
gentleman of 17 years, with $11.50 in his 
pocket, took the train one fine Sunday 
afternoon for Emporia to begin a 4-year 
course at Kansas State Teachers College. 

The experiences that came in college 
were about typical for boys who find it 
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Presidents of The Six CTA Sections 


Lyman D. La Tourrette 


Truman Bratton 


Cecilia O’Neil Joel J. Pryde 


Southern —- Lyman D. La Tourrette, Teacher, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


Central — Truman Bratton, Principal, Howard Elementary School, Madera. 


Bay — Cecilia O'Neil. Vice-Principal, San Jose High School. 


Central Coast — Joel J. Pryde, Teacher, San Luis Obispo Senior High School and 


Junior College. 


North Coast — Dennie B. Willis, Principal, Laytonville High School. 


Northern — Malcolm P. Murphy, Principal, Sacramento Senior High School. 


necessary to completely support themselves 
while getting an education. Thanks to the 
old German who owned the laundry for 
which I was the campus agent, I always 
had money in my pocket. The lady who 
ran the student boarding-club fed me well 
in return for my services as steward for 
her club. 

Selling shirts and ties in a men’s store 
on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. for $2 
gave me the added advantage of a discount 
on what little I could buy and a chance to 
vouch for the credit of other students. 

A very prominent school superintendent 
in California does not know that it was I 
who gave the “good word” that permitted 
him to buy his wedding suit on credit, 
shortly after his return from the first 


World War. Uncle Sam made a real con- 


tribution to my education by supporting 
me for a few months in school while a 
sergeant in the SATC. 


The journalism professor seemed to like 
my brand of persistence in the laundry 
business, so he appointed me_ business 
manager of the school paper and allowed 
me to keep a fourth of all money I col- 
lected for advertising. 

My work on the paper brought me one 
of the great thrills of my college life, an 
acquaintance with William Allen White. 
Through his help we were able to defeat 
Missouri one night and win membership 
in Pi Kappa Delta, the national debate 
fraternity. 

One of my majors was in dramatics and 
public speaking. As a member of the 
Gilson Players I played the part of one of 
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the 3 brothers in The Servant in the 
House in 15 performances. 

As end man and business manager of the 
men’s glee club and as dramatic reader for 
the club I[ tried to do my part in convine- 
ing the high school seniors in many Kansas 
cities that they should continue their edu 
cation at the State Teachers College. 
Teacher recruitment is what it was. 


The professors should have flunked me 
for missing so many classes, but the com- 
mittee was very considerate and allowed 
me to become a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi. They gave me the BS degree in Jan- 
uary 1921, a semester ahead of schedule, 
which allowed me to teach for a semester 
in a high school at the end of the railroad 
in southwestern Oklahoma. What I learned 
from those boys and girls about the Civil 
War! 

The next three years I learned many 
things not in books as superintendent of 
schools at Cullison, Kansas. I came to 
Santa Barbara in 1924 and found the cli- 
mate delightful and the people friendly. 


My first interest in teacher organizations 
came with my election as treasurer of 
Santa Barbara City Teachers Club and as 
its delegate to the NEA convention in 
Philadelphia in 1926. On my return from 
Philadelphia, I stopped off to visit my 
mother and sister in Emporia. Here I 
met the girl and started a campaign which 
ended two years later at the altar in the 
Stanford University Church. 

Mr. Hoover made a speech the day before 
in the Stanford Stadium, accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency of the 





Dennie B. Willis Malcolm P. Murphy 


United States, but he didn’t say anything 
as impressive as the few words that good 
minister said to us that Sunday afternoon. 


It was the same church in which a few 
weeks previous we heard my name read as 
one of those receiving the MA Degree in 
education. The Ed D Degree was granted 
in June 1943. At Stanford, too, I became 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Now we are hoping that one or more of 
our 4 children will some day be enrolled 
in Stanford. Marlin is a junior in high 
school, Eldon is in the 9th grade, Adele 
in the 7th grade, and Bruce in the Ist 
grade. 


Y work in professional organizations 
includes 10 years as a member of the 
Southern Council of California Teachers 
Association, 8 years as a member of Board 
of Directors of CTA Southern Section, and 
President of the Southern Section in 1938. 


I served as director for California in the 
National Education Association, 1939-42, 
and as member of NEA Executive Com- 
mittee, 1942-46. Last summer the delegates 
elected me First Vice-President of NEA. 
I have been a California delegate to 9 
annual conventions of National Education 
Association. 


With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 


Leonard Bowman 


Editor's Note: 1. Dr. Bowman’s name 
will appear in the next issue of Who’s Who 
in America. 


Endorsements for NEA Presidency 


2. Santa Barbara City Teachers Club, 
Division 15 of California Secondary School 
Principals Association, the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Southern Council of CTA 
Southern Section, State Board of Directors 
of the CTA have all endorsed unanimously 
his candidacy for President of National 
Education Association. 
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WALLACE W. HALL 


ORN in Cleveland, Wallace W. Hall 
moved to nearby Chardon, Ohio, when 
he was 5 years old. At the age of 12, he 
decided he wanted to go to college, where- 
upon his mother told him if he went to 
college he would have to pay his own way. 
Then and there he began to save from his 
small earnings derived from running er- 
rands, selling papers and mowing lawns. 
He entered Ohio State University at 
Columbus in 1927. His active participation 
as a student in extracurricular affairs 
earned for him election in Sphinx, the 
Senior Men’s honorary society. In 1931 he 
received his AB with a history major, as 
well as BS in education, and was elected 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Sigma 
Alpha, honorary political science fraternity. 
Following graduation he was offered a 
position at College of the Pacific at Stock- 
ton. Accepting Horace Greeley’s admoni- 
tion, he came to California, in order to get 
his Master’s Degree, which he received 
from College of Pacific in 1932, with a 
major in history and political science. 





Dr. Wallace W. Hall 


Love of the home State is traditional 
with any native Ohioan, but after a year 
he was content to make California his 
home. He then entered University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, political science depart- 
ment, to work for his doctorate. He wrote 
his thesis on The History and Effect of 
the 17th Amendment, while serving as 
teaching assistant on the Berkeley campus. 
He was awarded his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in Political Science in 1936. 

In 1935 he started teaching in California 
public schools at Coalinga Junior College, 
where he was instructor in political science 
and economics for 3 years. During 2 of 3 
years, he served as dean of men. Mr. 
Hall’s interest in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation was first inspired by Charles L. 
Geer, superintendent of Coalinga schools, 
who, after his retirement, was voted a Life 


Member of CTA. 
During the summer of 1937 Wallace Hall 
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traveled in England and on the Continent, 
spending one month bicycling threugh 
Germany. 


in 1938, he 
became instructor in political science and 
economics at Marin Junior College in 
Kentfield. Simultaneously, he took over 
the adult education classes. During the 8 
years in which he was in charge of the 
adult program, the average daily attend- 
ance in these classes increased 100%. He 
also assisted in the development of the 
educational program at San Quentin Prison, 
in which, under joint auspices of Marin 
Junior College and San Quentin Prison, 
approximately 1800 different men received 
instruction during the year 1945-46. 


Leaving Fresno County 


Now Bay Section Secretary 


In 1944 Mr. Hall was appointed vice- 
president of Marin Junior College. During 
this time he also became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educational 
fraternity, and Rotary International. 

His active interest in professional teach- 
ers organizations began when he was 
elected vice-president of Marin County 
Teachers Association in 1939, following 
which he served 2 years as its President. 
In 1941 he became a member of CTA Bay 
Council, on which he served continuously 
until the time of his appointment as secre- 
tary-treasurer. He also acted as chairman 
of the adult education and junior college 
committees. In 1945 he was president of 
the Bay Section and served as member of 
the Statewide committee recommending 
the increased services and dues program, 
now in effect. In October, 1946, he was 
nominated by Marin County to the CTA 
State Council on Education. 

He attended as a delegate the National 
Education Association Representative As- 
sembly in Pittsburgh in 1944 and in 
Buffalo in 1946. 

Mr. Hall was married in 1941 to Eliza- 
beth Claus of Belvedere, Marin County, a 
graduate of University of California at Los 
Angeles. Their home is in Belvedere, 
where Mr. Hall occasionally finds time for 
his favorite recreation of growing plants 
and working in their terraced garden over- 
looking the Golden Gate. 


* * * 


VAUGHN D. SEIDEL 


AUGHN D. SEIDEL has been Superin- 

tendent of Schools of Alameda County 
since December 29, 1942, when he was 
appointed: to finish the unexpired term of 
the late Edgar E. Muller. He was re-elected 
without opposition in June 1944 and June 
1946. Mr. Seidel entered the Superintend- 
ent’s office in 1930 under the late David 
E. Martin. In 1931 he was appointed chief 
deputy and continued in this position 





under both Mr. Martin and Mr, Muller 
until the date of his appointment to the 
superintendency. 

Mr. Seidel was born in Waukegan, []jj. 
nois, November 11, 1901. His family 
moved to Kansas City, then to Seattle, and 
finally to San Diego, where he finished 
his grammar-school work in the training 
school at San Diego State College, then 
known as San Diego Normal School, He 
attended San Diego High School, Central 
High School in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
graduated from Berkeley High School, 
Berkeley, California. 


He matriculated in the School of Busi. 
ness at University of Minnesota and later 


_ transferred to University of California and 


received his BS degree in 1924 from the 
College of Commerce. Since graduation 
he has completed more than 75 units of 
graduate work in the School of Education 
at University of California, and has re. 
ceived the Superintendents of Schools 
credential, the MA degree in education, 
and is at present a candidate for the EdD 
degree. His teaching was done in the 
Oakland high school district and the Al. 
bany unified school district. 


He is an authority on education statis. 
tics, finance and law, has done much 
special education research, and is the 
author of several articles on school ac. 
counting and finance. While an under. 
graduate he worked as a statistician for 
and with the late Prof. Frank Kleeberger 
in the department of physical education; 
with Dr. Raymond Franzen, then professor 
of statistics in the School of Education, 
and also with Dr. Ralph Chaney, professor 
of paleontology. He has been active in 
school legislation and assisted in the pro- 
gram of issuing a manual on uniform 
accounting in California schools 


Superintendent Seidel has taken a very 
active part in civic affairs. He belongs to: 
CTA State Council of Education; 
Masons, Scottish Rite, Aahmes Shrine; 
Hi-12 Club; Oakland Lions Club; Loyal 
Order of Moose; Berkeley Elks; Alpha 
Chi Rho social fraternity; is past president 
of Lambda Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa; is 
now president of Alameda County Educa- 
tion Association, and of California Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials; 
treasurer of California Superintendents 
Association; vice-president of California 
County Superintendents Association; mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees of California 
College of Arts and Crafts; member of 
Boards of Directors of Oakland YMCA, 
International Institute, American Red Cross 
of Oakland, Alameda County Tuberculosis 
Association, and City and County Em: 
ployees Credit Union. 

Mr. Seidel has two children; Joanne, 19, 
a student at University of California, and 
Bill, 14, a student at Willard Junior High 
School, Berkeley. 
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FRANK N. FREEMAN 


R. FREEMAN came into education 
M through psychology, and into admin- 
istration through teaching and research. 
His father was a Methodist minister in 
Canada, but was compelled by ill health 
to seek the milder climate of Southern 
California. There, in Ontario, Mr. Freeman 
got most of his elementary education in 
the public school and his secondary work 
in the Chaffey College Preparatory School, 
the precursor of the public high school 


and junior college. 


From there he migrated to the east coast 
for college and graduate work at Wesleyan 
and Yale. After a post-doctorate year in 
Germany on a traveling fellowship, he 
settled down for what he thought was to 
be his one and only university position 
at University of Chicago as a member of 
the faculty there, brought together by Dr. 


Judd. 


When, however, the call to the deanship 
at the University of California came, he 
accepted the opportunity to turn to admin. 
istrative work. He has devoted the greater 
part of his time since 1939 to the develop- 
ment of the School of Education and to its 
relations to the public schools of the State. 


Mr. Freeman’s writing and research have 
been chiefly in the field of educational 
psychology. His first work was in hand- 
writing and he has continued his interest 
in this subject. From this he broadened 
to include the psychology of the elemen- 
tary-school subjects and wrote his first 
general textbook in this field. He early 
extended his teaching and writing to child 
development and mental tests, and wrote a 
textbook in each of these branches. 


He also cultivated a special interest in 
visual education and supervised a series of 
studies which were published in a volume 
by University of Chicago Press. A second 
study was subsidized by Eastman Kodak 
Co. An interest in the basic problem of 
nature and nurture led to two studies, one 
of foster children and another of identical 
and fraternal twins. 


Mr. Freeman has been active throughout 
his career in professional organizations. 
He has held office in associations ranging 
from psychology to general education, such 
as American Psychological Association, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American Educational Research 
Association, Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National Society 
for the Study of Education, American 
Council on Education, Commission on 
Motion Pictures, and others. 


He is now chairman of California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education and 
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Christmas 


A Message to All Teachers by W. P. King, Executive Secretary of 
Kentucky Education Association 


o annual recurrence of Christmas Day sends our minds leaping back 

across the centuries to the beginning of the career of a Man who was 
destined to wield the most colossal influence of any individual in human 
history. 


The Cross on the rugged slopes of Calvary terminated a brief physical career 
whose spiritual quality gave interpretation and meaning to immortality. The 
slender span of years encompassed by the manger and the cross witnessed the 
creation of a philosophy that fashioned a pattern of thinking for the ages. 


For centuries humanity had groped its way through myriads of theories, 
of doubts, of confusion, in a vain endeavor to establish a charter for the faith 
of mankind. A Star of Hope rose on the horizon of the world. 


A Man had come, among men, who had achieved the perfect circle of human 
accomplishments. He had defined salvation, he had laid the course to eternal 
life. He had lived and served for others, suffered and sacrificed for others, 
died for others. 


The Cross upon which His earthly career ended seems a long way off from 
us in distance and time. The cradle in Bethlehem, somehow, seems closer. 
Maybe it is because we celebrate His birth that little children may understand. 


They will soon learn about the Cross. They will learn about His haunting, 
wistful dream for the peace of the world. They will be looking and longing 
for the dove of peace to bring the olive branch to today’s troubled world. 


They will be dreaming that the Star of Hope that rose on the rim of the 
world two thousand years ago has risen to effulgent glory in reality. 


The dim lights of the torches that shone round Him in the gloom of the 
barn at Bethlehem converge with the beams of the guiding star upon the 
Cross of Calvary to create the “Light of the World.” 


The eternal flame lit by the inspiration of the greatest teacher of all time 
should glow in the heart of every teacher in every land of all the continents 
and all the islands of the seas so that every little child, from the cabin home 
to the castle home, may learn that Christmas time is Christ time. 


——————— eee 


vice-chairman of California Council of called on extensively for service to State 
Teacher Education. He was a member of associations and school systems. 
the United States Educational Mission to 


: The Department has cooperated actively 
Japan, which recommended changes in the 


educational system of that country. 


At the present time Mr. Freeman is 
devoting his efforts chiefly to building up 
the staff of the School of Education, work- 
ing on educational problems within the 
University and extending the services of 
the University to the public schools of the 
State. 

During recent years 5 full-time members 
and 3 half-time members have been added 
to the Department of Education. At least 


two others will be added during the com- 


ing year. Several of these men have been 


with University Extension in its expanded 
program. Joint appointments with the de- 
partments of English and Art have enabled 
the Department of Education to pool its 
resources with these departments for the 
strengthening of the education of teachers 
and of the development of the programs 
in these fields. 


The policy represented in these moves is 
to unite special knowledge and competence 
in subject-matter with educational experi- 
ence and insight in the improvement of 
the preparation of teachers and of public 
education. 
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Training Elementary Teachers 


AN ALUMNI EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY TRAINING- 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 
L. Clair Armin,’ Los Angeles 


ee requirements of an elementary- 

school teacher are not particularly 
difficult. Yet every year hundreds of 
contracts of beginning teachers are 
not renewed. Thousands of other 
teaechers have perplexing difficulties 
which are very serious, but which may 
not be quite grave enough to cause 
dismissal. 


Still other truly superior teachers 
may feel that they have not been pre- 
pared in some particular phase of 
their duties. 


Educational Waste 


Then there are those teachers who, even 
though they may have no especial difficulty, 
continue to teach at a certain level of medi- 
ocrity year after year. 


This situation is widespread and well- 
known to educators. The educational waste 
to society, to the taxpayers, to the school 
children, and to the teachers themselves is 


considerable. 


An examination of the literature in this 
field also reveals that there is quite univer- 
sal agreement as to the extent and serious 
ness of the teacher-training problem. There 


1He graduated from University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and later studied at San 
Jose State College. He taught in the ele- 
mentary schools in Kern County for 5 
In 1942 he was drafted into the 
Army and served for 2 


years. 
years in the States 
and 2 years in the South Pacific. He was 


discharged a few months ago as a first 


lieutenant. 
While teaching school in Kern County 
Mr. Armin made the investigation under 


auspices of School of Education of Univer- 


sity of Southern California, as a partial 
fulfillment for his master’s degree in Educa- 


tion, which he received in 1942. 


2A. J. Stoddard, One Hundred Thou- 
sand New Teachers Every Year, Educational 
Record, 19:141-57, April, 1938. 


3 The counties used in the study were 
Kern, Imperial, Tulare, Ventura, San Ma- 
Santa Barbara and 


teo, San Bernardino, 


Fresno. 
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are scores of 


studies which show that 
teachers are granted certificates and allov.ea 
te teach before they have demonstratea 
competency to handle adequately many otf 
the important situations which they will be 


required to face. 


An excellent statement of this situation 
is made by Stoddard, who speaks for many 
other investigators :2 


“Of course, it is realized that the art of 
teaching cannot be perfected in a few weeks 
or months of practice even under the best 
of conditions. , . . However, the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers sets 
a “safety-minimum” as the lowest standard 
to be reached by each person. According 
to this standard, the practice period should 
enable the beginning teacher to take over 
a class on the first day of school and to 
proceed, without the presence of a critic or 
a supervisor, to conduct successfully the 
ordinary routine of class procedure. 


“There should be no floundering, no in- 
decision; there should be no lack of plan- 
ning, and no program-making based on 
trial and error, even during the initial pe- 
riod of teaching. 


Safety Minimum 


“Even the inexperienced teacher should 
not be allowed to acquire the minimum 
essentials of the art of teaching at the ex- 
pense of children. 


“It is a sad commentary on the present 
stage of progress that large numbers of per- 
sons are permitted to begin their teaching 
service each year without having attained 
this safety-minimum standard. 


“For this fact many institutions and State 
departments of education are quite properly 
and severely criticized.” 


It would be unfair to point naively at any 
one agent, claiming that to be the sole or 
chief cause of the problem. Yet, as these 
teachers are products of, and recent gradu- 
ates from teacher-training institutions, it 
seems logical that an investigation and re- 
evaluation of certain phases of the training 
program for elementary-school teachers is 
warranted. 


The Superintendents of Schools of 8 
California counties? were asked to supply 
the names and addresses of elementary- 
school teachers who had only one full year 


of teaching experience. Questionnaires were 









sent to 312 of these teachers; 165 question. 
naires were answered and returned, q total 


of 53%. 


The teachers were asked to check the 
degree of adequacy of the training-schoo| 
program in the following items: 


ad 


10. 
11, 


12. 


Any subject-matter courses 
Which ones 
Music 
Vocal 
Appreciation 
Ait 
Drawing 
Painting 
Crafts 
Appreciation 
Reading 
Techniques for non-readers 
Techniques for slow readers 


How to maintain enthusiasm for reading 
Any other 


Physical education 
Knowledge of a complete schedule of 
games played throughout the year 
Knowledge of athletic equipment 
Any other 


Keeping a register 
Marking report eards 
School programs 
Activity culminations 
Holiday programs 
Graduation exercises 
School plant 
Any other 
Public relations 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Dealings with parents 
Community relationships 
Any other 
Playground supervision 
Discipline 
Maintaining order in the classroom 
Adjustment of dignity and familiarity 
Types of punishments 
Destruction of school property 
Lack of attention 
Problems involving disrespect for aw 
thority 
Problems 
Problems 
Problems 


with defiant pupils 

with lazy pupils 

with incorrigible pupils 
Problems with bullies 

Problems of fighting among pupils 
Problems of stealing 

Problems of lying 

Problems 
Problems 


of truancy 
of smoking 
Problems of immorality 
Any other 


Other problems 


The teachers were then asked to check 
the causes for any shortcomings. The fol- 
lowing reasons were listed for considera 


tion: 
a. 


Item was not taught in the training-school. 
Adequate time was not given to this subject. 
Existence of the problem was not mentioned. 
Prob'em was handled superficially. 

Available specific information was not given. 


Alternative methods of handling the prob- 
lem were not given, 


A real picture of conditions in the field 
was not given, 


Other reasons, 


The teachers also were asked to mention 


the specific aspects of the training-school 
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rogram which were inadequate, and def- 
sab recommendations were requested. 


Summary of Findings 


Training in the teaching of music. Train- 
ing in the teaching of vocal music and music 
appreciation seemed to present no problems 
to music teachers who had special training 


in this skill. 

However, to many students who knew but 
very little about music, a 3- or S5-unit course 
probably does not prepare them well enough 
to teach the subject. 

This is borne out by the fact that the 
item checked most frequently as a cause of 
inadequacy was that not enough time was 
given to this subject. 

Another frequently indicated reason for 
dissatisfaction was the fact that a real pic- 
ture of conditions in the field was not given. 

Training in the teaching of art. In art 
training also, the most frequently-checked 
reason for inadequacy was that not enough 
time was given to the subject. The art 
majors had no trouble with this subject. 


However, it is very difficult for a student 
who has no natural aptitude for art to 
acquire enough knowledge and skill to teach 
it effectively after having taken a 3-unit 
college course. 


Also, as some of the teachers remarked, 
“It is one problem to learn the skills your- 
self, and still another to teach the skills 
to others.” 


The indications are that cadet teachers 
must be given more practice in actually 
teaching art to children. 


Training in the teaching of reading. 
When 64% of the teachers were dissatisfied 
with their training in the techniques for 
handling non-readers and 56% believed that 
their training was unsatisfactory concerning 
techniques for teaching slow readers, there 
can be no mistake that there is much 
room for improvement by the training 
schools in this regard. 


Again the chief reason given for this in- 
adequacy was that not enough time was 
given to the subject. This indicates that, 
regardless of how effective the instruction 
happened to be, the situation would be 
more satisfactory if only the condition were 


considered and discussed for a longer period 
of time. 


Another cause that many indicated as a 
teason for inadequacy was that available 
specific information was not given. There 
are scores of little techniques and ways of 
Managing routine procedures and situations 
that occur in every type of reading class. 


It is inconceivable that the training-school 
staff does not know or is not aware of this 
information. Rather, it is probably taken 
for granted that the student-teachers already 
know much of this information, or that the 
importance of it is not recognized. 
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Naturally, every classroom presents dif- 
ferent problems. Yet the teachers stated 
that if they had been told something about 
the high percentage of slow readers, the 
problems presented by the migratory child, 
the non-reader, the pupils who dislike read- 
ing, the lack of materials in many places, 
and other common problems, then they 
could have taken steps to prepare them- 
selves for these situations. 


Training in teaching physical education. 
The teachers were somewhat better satisfied 
with the training given in physical educa- 
tion, although over 26% found this also 
inadequate in some ways. Not many teach- 
ers besides the physical education majors 
had very much knowledge of a complete 
schedule of games played throughout the 
year, nor knowledge of athletic equipment. 


The graduates indicated that they would 
like to have more time given to this item, 
that they wanted to know more about actual 
conditions in the field, and that they wanted 
more specific information in handling cer- 
tain aspects of this program. 


Training in keeping a register. 45% of 
the graduates checked the training received 
in keeping a register as inadequate, the most 
frequently-checked cause being that they had 
to learn how to do this during their first 
year of teaching instead of at the training- 
school. 


Perhaps this is not such a serious matter 
as some of the other items considered here, 
as it does not act as a detriment to the 
children, and they do not have to suffer for 
the teacher's ignorance. 


Training in marking report-cards. Instruc- 
tion concerning the marking of report-cards 
was reported by 50% of the teachers as 
inadequate, the most frequently-marked 
cause being that the item was not taught in 
the training-school. 


Perhaps the main reason for so little 
attention being given to this item by the 
training schools is that less emphasis is 
being given to “marking” children. 


Training in producing school programs. 
Of the 4 types of school programs listed — 
holiday programs, graduation exercises, 
school plays and activity culminations — the 
latter received the largest vote as being 
adequate (49.7%). 


This is to be expected, as there has been 
so much emphasis on activity-units during 
the past decade. It is seen that training in 
the other types of school programs is not so 
well regarded, however, with well over 50% 
of the teachers indicating that they were not 
sufficiently trained to prepare their pupils 
for holiday programs, graduation exercises 
and school plays. 


The reason for inadequacy most fre- 
quently indicated was that the item was not 


even taught in the training school. In the 
case of graduation exercises, over 14% of 
the graduates admitted that the item was not 
even mentioned to them at the training- 
school. 


Training in public relations. Other 
aspects of the public relations program con- 
sidered for evaluation were parent-teacher 
associations, dealings with parents, and com- 
munity relationships. 


Large percentages of the graduates re- 
garded training in these items as partly or 
totally inadequate. 


The poor attendance at most PTA meet- 
ings is an expression of the fact that the 
parent-teacher program does not begin to 
live up to its possibilities. A little more 
attention at the training-schools could bring 
great changes to this phase of public 
relations. 


It is natural to assume that in the matter 
of dealings with parents and in community 
relationships, common sense on the part of 
the teacher is all that is necessary. 


However, the fact that there are often 
serious disagreements and difficulties be- 
tween the patrons, the community and the 
school attests to the fact that some attention 
should be given to this matter at the train- 
ing-school. 


Often very serious misunderstandings 
and unfortunate impressions are created 
which could be avoided. The natural place 
for a consideration of these matters is at 
the training-school, and it is there that a 


lot of ill-will and hard feeling could be 


prevented. 


Training in playground supervision. The 
success of a teacher in the classrooms can 
be influenced to a very great extent by her 
demeanor on the playground either during 
the physical education period or when she 
is on duty before school or during noon 
period as a playground supervisor. 


Is it not odd, then, that over 31% of 
the teachers answering the questionnaire 
report that the item was not even taught in 
the training-school? 


It is granted that common sense is prob- 


ably the greatest factor for success in this 
matter. 


Yet a little advance knowledge of condi- 
tions as they are found on many play- 
grounds plus a few techniques in handling 
little incidents that arise now and then 
would be of great help to the neophyte 
teacher. 


Training in maintaining discipline. Re- 
gardless of how excellent a preparation a 
teacher has had in any phase of her train- 
ing, it is her knowledge and skill in the 
techniques of discipline which — invariably 
will “make or break” her. 


In view of the wide acceptance of this 
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fact, it is startling that an average of 49% 
of the graduates checked training in the 16 
items listed under discipline as being partly 
or totally inadequate. 


It was revealed that the “how-to-do-it” 
part of teaching seemed to be uppermost in 
the minds of these beginning teachers. The 
graduates want more specifics. Two sample 
quotations from this group will serve to 
illustrate: 


a. “If one-half of the time that was de- 
voted to generalities in teaching had been 
devoted to showing me exactly what to do 
in certain situations, I should have been 
saved many a trying ordeal.” 


b. “No specific training was given in 
handling problem children, nor explanation 
of the classroom crises that arise, which are 
much more difficult for the young teacher 
than subject matter.” 


Of the 16 specific examples of discipline 
problems likely to arise which are listed in 
the questionnaire, in every case the reason 
most frequently checked for the inadequacy 
in training was that not enough time was 
given to this subject. In most cases, this 
means that practically no time was given to 
its consideration. 


Indeed, many teachers reported that the 
existence of the problem was not even men- 
tioned. The next 2 most-frequently checked 
reasons for inadequacy of training in disci- 
pline were either 


a. A real picture of conditions in the field 
was not given, or 


b. The problem was handled superficially. 


Practice teaching. It was revealed by the 
questionnaire returns that 33% of the gradu- 
ates believed their practice teaching to be 
inadequate. The chief reason indicated for 
this was that practice teaching conditions 
were not typical. 


The education courses. Of the 5 educa- 
tion courses chosen for evaluation, the 
methods course is the one by far with which 
the graduates were most dissatisfied. Over 
60% of the teachers indicated that the 
training they received in this course was 
partly inadequate or inadequate. This is 
indeed a serious indictment. 


The oft-repeated, almost trite phrase is 
mentioned again and again by these teachers: 
“Too much theory was offered and not 
enough of practical application.” 


The training-school staff. The training: 
school staff was considered under three 
separate items: critic 
teachers (supervisors), and resident teachers. 


faculty personnel, 


It is not surprising that the critic teachers 
received the most frequent checks of inade- 
quacy, as these people must, by the very 
nature of their duties, criticize and judge 
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the cadet teachers and therefore risk arous- 
ing antagonistic feelings. 

Yet because this is so, it does not follow 
that it is a necessary or a natural state of 
affairs. The role of the critic teacher is 
especially important, not only because of the 
guidance given in the teaching skills, but also 
because the young teacher's whole attitude 
toward the profession and its task may be 
set for years to come by the behavior of 
the supervisor. 

Many graduates have expressed a desire 
for more friendly, helpful, individual guid- 
ance. Mass-production methods, with the 
concomitant attitudes, should have no part 
in the training-school program. 

There is no place for sentimentality; 
however, an unmistakable spirit and attitude 
of kindliness, friendliness, and genuine 
helpfulness on the part of those people in 
charge of student teachers should prevail. 

How much better it would be if the stu- 
dent teacher would sincerely say to herself, 
“Oh, good! The supervisor is going to 
come in to see me today!”—rather than the 
usual, “Here is that old supervisor again! 
Oh, well, maybe she won't be here long 
this time.” 


Conclusions 


1. That more time be given to 
training in art and music. 

2. That more emphasis be devoted 
to techniques for slow readers and for 
non-readers. 

3. That the students in the training 
schools be given as complete and 
authentic a picture as possible con- 
cerning the actual conditions they will 
find in the schools throughout the 
State. 

4. That, insofar as possible, all 
training and instructions given to stu- 
dents be as specific and detailed as 
possible. 

5. That students be thoroughly 
trained in handling extracurricular 
activities such as all types of school 
programs, school clubs, playground 
supervision, and parent-teacher asso- 
Ciations. 

6. That every discipline problem 
likely to arise be carefully considered, 
aand several specific and detailed 


methods of dealing with the situation 
be offered. 


7. That practice-teaching conditions 
be a duplication of conditions in the 
field as far as this is practicable. 


8. That all theory given in educa- 
tion courses be supplemented with 





specific, practicable, and functional 
applications to real school situations 

9. That the training-school staff 
make more of an effort to Cultivate a 
spirit of helpfulness and friendliness 
between themselves and their students 

10. That the training-program fy 
constantly evaluated by the Colleges! 
As many students and teaching grady. 
ates as possible should be contacted 
for criticisms and reactions. Data con: 
cerning all phases of the training- 
school program should be carefully 
and systematically collected and used, 


_ is hoped by the writer that this Teport 

will not be misconstrued as an attack 
on the training-schools, which in the main 
are doing a conscientious job. 

Rather, the information should be wel 
comed, even though its source is from 
“beginners” in the profession and misjudg. 
ments are therefore liable to occur. 


* * * 


YOUTH IS A TORRENT 
By Scott Thompson, Compton 


+ pene is a torrent in life's moving 
stream, 

A tossing current fed by many springs, 

Mysterious as the figment of a dream 

By aeons of ancestral happenings; 

His rush of life is fluid for a day 

Poured in a channel no one may recast, 

While unknown havens tempt him on his 
way 

To tarry there or move forever past; 

It gathers preferred escorts as it flows, 

A convoy, when the tides are running high, 

Of hurried choices before the current slows, 

Where ports are made, and fortunes live or 
die; 

Since minds and souls are molded on events 

Our task is one of skill and reverence. 


My Suggestion 
Editor 


Sierra Educational News 
660 Market Street, room 415 
San Francisco 4, California 


On attached sheet is my sug- 
gestion for Sierra Educational 
News. 


Please use additional sheets as required 
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THE RETURNEE 


By Noel Frodsham, Social Science Teacher, Washington Junior 


High School, Fresno 


HE return of many teachers 
from war service and re-entry 
into the profession has brought 


out in private discussions the 


effect of their 3 or 4 years ab- 
sence from the classroom. 


These reflections have some- 
times followed the direction of 
self-commiseration and bitterness 
at the lost time, lost opportuni- 
ties, disruption of graduate 
studies and a multitude of real 
or fancied wrongs or injustices 
which have delayed or badly 


snarled a career in education. 


There can be no minimizing in 
some of the specifications to the 
charges. Sherman’s brief anal- 
ysis of war is still true. 


Yet it is time that the indi- 
viduals themselves and the ad- 
ministrators for whom they work 
realize that there is a credit side 
to the enforced leave-of-absence. 
The making of history can be 
more important than its study. 


The intimate association with 
a thousand personalities and 
their problems is worth more 
than some of the psychology 
courses some of us may have 
slept through in the past. The 
ability to say, “I was there,” can 
be more remunerative than the 
perusal of countless travel books. 


The Best-Traveled Teacher 

In an inquiry into the situation, the 
matter descends to a personal one. To 
those unfortunates who spent most of their 
time on a rock or small island, the chances 
of any “Army extra-curricular activities” 
were nil. But it is to be remembered that 
the greater percentage wound up in Eu- 
rope, Africa, India, the Far East, to men- 
tion but a few of the theaters. 


Today, the returned teacher, generally 
speaking, is the best traveled instructor 
our schools have ever had. His wanderings 
all over the United States and other parts 
of the globe have given him a far keener 
insight than the summer travelers of yore. 

During the past summer, while studying 
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some of the works of Twain, one member 
of the class who had spent considerable 
time in Italy remarked, “I would have 
never realized the truth of ‘The Innocents 
Abroad’ unless I'd been there myself.” His 
remark is typical’ of many I heard from 
fellow-teachers, as we compared notes. 


IF MY OBSERVATIONS OF 39 MONTHS ARE 
ANY INDICATION, THEN THE TEACHERS TOOK 
EVERY ADVANTAGE OF THE OPPORTUNITIES 
THAT WERE PRESENTED. JUST WHAT WERE 
THESE OPPORTUNITIES? THE FOLLOWING IS 
RELATED PURELY TO ILLUSTRATE HOW IT 
ACTUALLY WAS POSSIBLE FOR THE GI TO 
MAKE THE MOST OF AN ENFORCED FOREIGN 
TOUR, IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER AT LEAST: 


We Went Everywhere 


Our detachment, after a year in the 
United States, was sent to England a year 
before D-Day. Passes were to be had for 
the asking, and each man had a furlough 
while in the Isles. Some managed two! 
There was no dearth of places to go. 


Through the courtesy of the Red Cross, 
the English-Speaking Union, and other 
agencies, tours of such cities as London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh were conducted and 
every large town had a hostel for service- 
men. 


Nor was our travel restricted to larger 
towns; for the memory of the American 
soldier. astride his bicycle, surveying and 
gaping at the quaint country villages, will 
long be remembered. 


The enemy, mud and rain were curtail- 
ing factors in Normandy, but even then 
there was the beauty and majesty of Mont 
St. Michel to compensate. No one had 
much time to do much sightseeing on the 
rush through northern France, but thou- 
sands upon thousands of our men spent 
“time off” in such towns as Brussels, Liege, 
Maastrict, before the final big push in 
March, 1945. 


With the coming of VE Day the bars 
went down and leaves and furloughs to 
Belgium, Paris, the Riviera, Lourdes, 
Switzerland, England and Denmark were 
available. (And what rugged trips in those 
third-class German carriages! ) 


Paris wasn’t pre-war Paris, neither was 
it merely the city of “Pig Alley” nor the 
“Follies.” Tours of the city, of Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Barbizon, the Louvre, to 
mention a few, were conducted under the 
auspices of American Red Cross. 


The all-day trip to Fontainebleau palace, 
including a tour of Barbizon, with visits 


to famous studios, cost about $3, Compe. 
tent guides were furnished with each trip 


In our own outfit, the commanding off}. 
cer permitted weekly sight-seeing tours of 


the Rhine river region, from Cologne to 
Coblentz. 


Universities and colleges for those whose 
point-scores were low, were soon opened in 
Switzerland, France and England. Thov. 
sands registered and there was a long 
waiting list. 

Throughout the war hundreds of teacher; 
found themselves again in charge of a 
classroom. It generally wasn’t a situation 
described in the teacher-training institutes, 
still such experiences cannot be discounted, 


“Did you feel rusty coming back on the 
job?” has been a repeated question since 
again taking a place in the classroom, The 
answer is “No.” It was merely a return 
from a long absence, but an absence 
crammed to the brim with adventure and 
travel in foreign lands, which, in my field, 
is indispensable. 


O sum up, in the words of a close 
buddy, who remarked after we reached 
home, “You know last December Id have 
sold out cheap, but now I wouldn't sell 
those experiences for a thousand dollars.” 


Many articles have been written on the 
returned veteran in our colleges and the 
type of work he is doing. Whether the 
same can be said of the teachers remains 
to be seen, but it is to be hoped that 
administrators 2 or 3 years hence will 
concur. 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


EEKLY Bulletin, United Nations, is 

an attractive, illustrated publication, 
issued by U.N. Department of Public In- 
formation. In the Western Hemisphere it 
may be obtained by addressing Interna 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 


27, N.Y. Price per copy 15c; yearly $6. 


This important bulletin should be in 
every large school library in California. It 
provides in an interesting style a concise 
account of the activities of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 


It carries reports and analyses of pro- 
ceedings and decisions and provides back: 
ground information so that developments 
can be seen in perspective. 


The periodical publishes messages and 
statements from leading United Nations 
personalities, surveying the work of the 
parts of the organization with which they 
are connected. 


Every feature of the magazine is designed 
to develop interest and aid study. 
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Wilson, Edgar M. 
Wiser, Robert E. 


Houghton Mifflin 
South-Western Pub. 
American Book Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
L. W. Singer Co, 
Maemillan Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Iroquois Pub. Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Harcourt, Brace 
Ginn and Company 
Macmillan Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Silver Burdett 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Harr Wagner Co. 
South-Western Pub. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Row, Peterson 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
11 Companies 
Henry Holt & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Prentice-Hall 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
Macmillan Co, 
South-Western Pub. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Follett Pub. Co. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Row, Peterson 
John C. Winston 
Macmillan Co. 
World Book Co. 
American Book Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Maemillan Co. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
John C, Winston 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Scott, Foresman 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


McCormick-Mathers 
Ginn & Company 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Harper & Brothers 
Silver Burdett 
John C. Winston 
Harr Wagner Co. 
Silver Burdett 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Rand MeNally 
Webster Pub. Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Prentice-Hall 
Benj. H. Sanborn 
South-Western Pub. 
Allyn and Bacon 
John C. Winston 
Harr Wagner Co, 
Rand McNally 
Ginn & Company 
Ginn & Company 
Ginn & Company 
Harr Wagner Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s 
Macmillan Co. 

H. M. Rowe Co. 
McGraw-Hill Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


500 Howard Street, S. F. 5 

1116 Pomona-Covina Road, Covina 
121 Second Street, S. F. 5 

Taylor Hotel, Pasadena 

182 Second Street, S. F. 5 

175 Birch Street, Redwood City 
1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame 
350 Mission Street, S. F. 5 

1233 South Hope St., L. A. 15 

2425 Florence Avenue, Arcadia 

1301 E. Hermosa Drive, San Gabriel 
800 Phelan Building, S. F. 2 

159 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
1800 Stearns Drive, L. A. 35 

875 Roxbury Drive, Pasadena 7 

800 Phelan Building, S. F. 2 

709 Mission St., S. F. 5 
609 Mission St., S. F. £ 
609 Mission St., S. F. §£ 
536 Mission St., S. F. 
500 Howard St., S. F. 
55 New Montgomery, S. F. 5 

Box 355, Menlo Park 

182 Second St., S. F. 5 

1233 South Hope St., L. A. 15 
Box 596, Carpinteria 

536 Mission St., S. F. 5 

121 Second Street, S. F. 5 

4242 Ninth Avenue, L. A, 43 

182 Second Street, S. F. 5 

1152 Amador Avenue, Berkeley 7 
350 Mission St., S. F. 5 

536 Mission St., S. F. 5 

560 Mission St., S. F. 5 

1233 South Hope St., L. A. 15 

560 Mission Street, S. F. 5 

2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 6 
176 South El Nido Ave., Pasadena 
1659 Lyman Place, L. A. 27 

116 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
Box 839, Beverly Hills 

275 West Tenth St., Claremont 
800 Phelan Building, S. F. 2 
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609 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
609 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
350 Mission Street, S. F. 5 
500 Howard Street, S. F. 5 


3310 Downing Street, Glendale 8 
182 Second Street, S. F. 5 

127 Kenyon Avenue, Berkeley 

536 Mission Street, S. F. 5 

1233 South Hope Street, L. A. 15 
716 Paru Street, Alameda 

1811 Lucile Avenue, L. A. 26 

45 Second Street, S. F. 5 

2038 Kelton Avenue, L. A. 25 

55 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
159 New Montgomery St., S. F. 5 
709 Mission St., S. F. 5 

408 West Pico Boulevard, L. A. 15 
130 Angelus Avenue, San Gabriel 
1032 South Highland Ave., L. A. 35 
333 South Howard, Ventura 

2807 Fleur Drive, San Marino 9 

23 West Lemon, Arcadia 

182 Second Street, S. F. 5 

582 Market St., S. F. 4 

1021 South Masselin Ave., L. A. 35 
536 Mission Street, S. F. 5 

248 South Reeves Drive, Beverly Hills » 
408 West Pico Boulevard, L. A. 15 
609 Mission St., S. F. 5 

617 Mission St., S. F. 5 

45 Second Street, S. F. 5 

45 Second Street, S. F. 5 

489 West 7th Street, Claremont 
609 Mission St., S. F. 5 

Box 1601, Hollywood 

350 Mission St., S. F. 5 

4650 Sequoyah Road, Oakland 3 
5927 El Mio Drive, L. A. 42 

181 Pitman Ave., Palo Alto 

332 Old Ranch Road, Arcadia 

159 New Montgomery Street, S. F. 5 
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California Retired Teachers 
Association ... Greetings 


By Mrs. Lutie Gray, Los Angeles, President 


ALIFORNIA Retired Teach- 

ers Association greets the 
California Teachers Association 
and wishes to assure the teachers 
in active service that although 
we retirees have more leisure 
time now for varied activities, 
still our main interest is, as it has 
always been, in educational prog- 
ress and teacher welfare. In 
proof of this attitude, we are 
proud to state that our contribu- 
tion in support of Proposition 3 
is second in size only to our wel- 
fare expenditures. 


Real Pioneers 


The first teachers of California were real 
pioneers. They came West by sailing vessel 
and covered wagons. They took their duties 
seriously and were looked up to as leaders 
of the community, even though poorly 
paid. This lack of funds is still the arch- 
enemy of education even today. 

John Swett, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, said in 1865: 

“Liberality in educating the people 
is the true economy of States. What 
would be extravagance in one indi- 
vidual, whose life is limited to a few 
years, is economy in the life of a 
State or nation. This generation is 
not living for itself alone, but for 
future generations and for the future 
greatness of a nation.” 

In these first rude schools, the pioneer 
teachers pushed back the four walls, broad- 
ened horizons and opened the highroad 


along which the Education of California 
moves today. 


California Retired Teachers Association 
is incorporated and has a State-wide organ- 
ization. There are two classes of members, 
active and associate. Only active members 
or retired teachers may vote, hold office 
or take part in the business of the organi- 
zation. Anyone interested in education 
may become an associate member upon 
paying the annual dues, but shall not have 
the right to vote nor hold office. All 
retirees, whether formerly kindergarten, 
junior college instructors, or superintend- 
ents, may be members, all on equal rating. 

The California Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion is composed of 17 divisions, each of 
which has its own officers. The presidents 
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of divisions with 49 or more members are 
vice-presidents of the State Organization. 
Officers are elected for 2 years at the 
annual meeting in June. 


The names of the divisions are: 


East Bay or Oakland 
Shasta-Tehama 
State Capitol 


San Diego-Imperial 
Counties 
Los Angeles County has 


Santa Clara 5 divisions: 
Santa Cruz-Menterey Los Angeles City 
Fresno 


Glendale-San Fer- 
nando Valley 
Pasadena Foothill 

Pomona 
Long Beach 


Kern County 

Ventura County 
Santa Barbara County 
Orange County 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CALIFORNIA RE: 
TIRED TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AT PRESENT 
ARE IN THE BUILDING OF CALIFORNIA TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION SOUTHERN SECTION, AT 
612 SoutH Ficueroa Street, Los ANGELES 
14. HERE THE MEETINGS OF THE STATE 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS ARE HELD AMID 
FRIENDLY AND PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 


For the welfare of all teachers our or 
ganization pledges itself to an active and 
continuing interest in advancing legislation 
in support of the following: 


1. Provide for California teachers already 
retired. 


a. Exempt retirement salaries from Fed. 
eral Income Tax. 


b. Increase the California State Retire- 


Mrs. Lutie Gray 
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ment Salary to an amount that will raise 
the standard of living of retired teacher, 
and make it possible for them to afford 
medical care. 


2. Provide for non-certificated schoo} 
employees a retirement salary that wil] 
compare with Social Security or the Cajj. 
fornia State Employees System. 


3. In the interest of public education 
generally. 


a. Allow a teacher on sabbatical leaye 
to draw a salary of not less than $1,009 
for a year. 


b. Abolish emergency credentials and 
maintain the former high standards as soon 
as possible. 


c. Establish nursery schools and provide 
for State support. 


d. Establish 24-hour schools of the work. 
camp type for disciplinary cases. 


The Voice of Experience 


To you who are about to retire, the voice 
of experience offers the following sug 
gestions: 


1. Dispose of all unimproved real estate. 
Taxes will be hard to pay without a salary. 


2. Buy a home in a congenial neighbor. 
hood. Consider the idea of a duplex with 
its income and shared responsibility. 


3. Put your savings in the State Annuity 
System. 


4. Join one of the good medical services 
like the Ross-Loos Medical Group of 
Southern California or the Physicians and 
Surgeons Health Service, both of which 
provide for a reasonable fee, medical, 
surgical and hospital care, with services not 
terminating upon retirement. 


5. Acquire a hobby, whether it is stamp 
or autograph collecting, bird-study, garden- 
ing, craft-work, or any one of the many 
activities open to the person with the inter- 
est, and a little spare time. It will help 
in making the necessary adjustment oF 
transition. 


6. Learn to play well some game such 
as bridge, chess, checkers or even golf, 
croquet, or perhaps pitching horseshoes. 


7. Cultivate any special talent you may 
possess such as music or art. 


S California retired teachers go march- 

ing on: may their influence live in 
the lives of the children they have loved, 
and develop in the youth of tomorrow 
loyalty to the Constitution and to the 
American way-of-life; with a belief in the 
dignity of service, and with ideals — the 
most precious of all; for without a vision 
the people perish. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 


Everything you need... 
$8.25 





Every School Room 
Should Have a 


Film Covers 


ore wo 


GEL-STEN 
Hectograph Workbooks 
SOCIAL STUDIES 





Grade 

Name Level Price 
(] Our Playhouse ....................... 12 $1.25 
[jThe Farm ................-.-..... esos eS 1.25 
(] The House on the Farm.......... 1-3 1.50 
{| First Book on Safety.............. 1-3 1.25 
T]No, 554—Our Community...... 2-3 2.20 
[] Our Friends the Eskimos........ 2-3 1.25 
[C1 Child Life in Holland............ 2-4 1.25 
[] The Woodland Indians............ 2-4 1.25 
[] Romantic Miszion Lands........ 3-5 1.50 
(tend of Mexies............ 3-6 1.50 
[] Journeys in Distant Lands.... 4-6 1.25 
[] Adventures in California........ 4-7 1.85 
[} Social Studies of the U. S..... 5 1.50 
[] Our Friends of Many 

II occtcatsncccdustneacsmeneceds: OOO 1.25 
Eye Tie Ca sci inca acin screens 6-8 1.25 
[] The Beginnings of Democracy 6-8 1.25 
[] Man’s First Music.................... 6-8 1.25 
[]}My Book About Travel.......... 2-3 1.50 
[] Adventures in Boatland.......... 3-4 1.50 
[] The Story of Transportation 6-8 1.25 


NATURE STUDIES 












, 

(|My Bird Color Book................ 3-8 1.25 
[] Our American Birds................ 4-8 1.50 
(] Sixteen Common Birds 5-8 1.25 
(Spring Wild Flowers................ 5-8 1.25 
C] Wild Flewers of California.... 5-8 1.25 
(Interesting Insects —......0..0...... 5-8 1.25 
(| Birds, Flowers, and Insects.. 5-8 1.50 
(Birds and Flowers.................... 5-8 1.25 
(] Birds and Insects...... ae 1.25 
{] Flowers and Insects.................. 5-8 1.25 
(] The Animal Farm.... .. 3-4 1.50 
SAA ete a 3-4 1.25 
(1) Wild Life Near By.................... 3-4 1.25 
(J Sixteen American Trees.......... 4-5 1.25 

PRE-PRIMERS, READING AND 
WRITING 

CL] No. 550—Reading Seatwork 1 1 $1.85 
L) No. 551—Reading Seatwork 2 1 1.85 


(No, 552—Reading Seatwork 3 1-2 1.85 
L) No. 553—Reading Seatwork 4 1-2 1.85 
() As the Very Young See It....Pre-Pr. 1.50 
DC Kindergarten Fun— 
UM oes os toi 

(] Reading Readiness ..... 
“igs SS eee 
CL Pre-Primer for the 











Beginner 1.50 
(1) My First Reading Unit........... 1 1.85 
[|My Second Reading Unit........ 2 1.50 
[] Reading Seatwork Exercises.. 1-2 1.50 
0 Writing Is Easy..........0.......... 2-3 1.25 

LANGUAGE 
Grade 

Name Level Price 
[] Second Grade Language.......... 2 $1.50 
0 Third Grade Language...... ane 1.50 
(] Fourth Grade Language.......... 4 1.50 
[] Fifth Grade Language..... a 1.50 
O) Sixth Grade Language............ 6 1.50 

ARITHMETIC 
(] Fun With Numbers—Book 1.. 1 1.50 
[] Fun With Numbers—Book 2.. 2 1.50 
(1) Fun With Numbers—Book 3.. 3 1.85 
Fun With Numbers—Book 4.. 4 1.85 


CONTAINS Tom ; 
Deluxe Gel-Sten Duplicator Base ee TOS 
Gel-Sten Films . STENBRES 


° Colors Hectograph Ink \\ 
Gel-Sten Duplicator 4 Pencils—Assorted Colors 


Model Duplicator 
$27.50 





1 Sponge 





DUPLICATORS/} 
= 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS AND 
TEACHER HELPS 
(j Seasons of the Year................ 1-6 


1 Smocther 





1.25 
| Bordering the School Year...... All 1.25 
(] Master Music Forms, 25 Sheets 1.25 
ee encanta All 1.25 
[] Outline Maps No. 1001.. | -60 
] Outline Maps No. 1........ .. All .30 
C] Outline Maps No, 2.................. All -30 
[] Time, Please (Game, not 
GepTACRTM)  annnain ns sncarciesccsccccee 1-2 50 
CHAMPION 
Hectograph Workbooks 
No Price 


990 Seatwork for the Pre-Primer......$1.10 
991 Reading Fun for Little Tots...... 1.10 
995 Numbers for Work and Play...... 1.10 
1000 Reading Seatwork for Primer... 1.65 
1001 Reading Seatwork for Grade 1.. 1.65 
1002 Easy Reading, Grades 1-2............ 1.10 
1003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 1.. 1.65 
1004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 1 1.65 
1010 Mary and Her Garden, Grade 1 1.10 
2001 Seatwork Lessons, Grade 2.......... 1.65 
2003 Arith, Exer., Ist Half, Grade 2.. 1.45 
2004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 2 1.65 
2007 My Safety Book, Grade 2............ 1.10 
2008 My Health Book, Grade 2 as 





2009 My Good Manners, Grade 2.......... 1.10 
2010 My Good Language Habits, 

CPN Se ssc cnc aed 1.10 
2000 Unit of Eskimos, Gr-des 2-3...... 1.10 
2015 Indians, Grades 2-3........................ 1.10 
3005 Communication and 

Transportation ............................ 1.10 
3000 Reading Stories and Understand- 

ing Tests, Grade 3...................... 1.10 
3001 Exer. in English, Grade 3............ 1.65 


3003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 3.. 1.65 
3004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 3 1.65 
3010 Clothing and feod, Grade 3.......... 1.10 
4001 Exer. in English, Grade 4.......... 1.65 
4003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grode 4.. 1.65 
4004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 4 1.65 
4005 My Country and I, Grade 4.......... 1.65 
5001 Exer. in English, Grade 5.......... 1.65 
5003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 5.. 1.65 
5004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 5 1.65 
6001 Exer. in English, Grade 6.......... 1.65 
6003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 6.. 1.°5 
6004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 6 1.65 
7001 Exer. in English, Grade 7.......... 1.65 
7003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 7.. 1.65 
7004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 7 1.65 
8001 Exer. in English, Grade 8............ 1.65 
8003 Arith, Exer., Ist Half, Grade 8.. 1.65 
8004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Holf, Grade 8 1.65 
7010 Book 1. American History from 

Old World to 1789 .................... hy 
8010 Book 2. American History from 

1789 to Close of Civil War...... 1.65 
£010 Book 3, American History from 

1865 to Present Timc................ 1.65 

MORGAN-DIL' ON 
Hectograph Workbooks 

Grade T evel Name 
Pre-Primer A. B. C. Pre-Primer 


a 
uo 


1 Numberland Fun 
1 First Grade Reading 
1 Life on the Farm 


1-2 Phonies and Reading 

1-3 Health Activities 

1-4 Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 
2 Second Grade Arithmetic 

2 Second Grade Reading 


The New Gel - Sten Deluxe 


1 Paper Guide 
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GEL-STEN SPEEDY-FEED 
OUTFIT 


... Speedy-feed Duplicator... 
$18.25 Complete 





200 Sheets, Master Copy Bond 
1 Ream 814-11 Dup. Bond 


"GELSTEN FILMS 


ARE BETTER" 
2 First Lessons in Written 
Language 
2-3 China 
2-3 Holidays of the Year 
2-3 Holland 
2-3 My Indian Book 
2-3 My Health Book 
2-4 My Flower Book 
2-5 My Bird Book 
3 Third Grade Arithmetic 
3 Third Grade Language Drills 
3 Third Grade Reading 
3-4 Mexico, Our Southern 
Neighbor 5 
3-5 Magic Keys to Phonics 
3-5 Over Land and Sea 
4 Fourth Grade Arithmetic _ 
4 Fourth Grade Language Drills 
4 Fourth Grade Reading 
4-5 My Eskimo Book 
4-5 Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
4-6 A Bicycle Tour of Great 
Britain 
4-6 Pioneer Days ; 
5 Fifth Grade Language Drills 
5-7 Wings Over U.S.A. ; 
5-8 Wings Over South America 
5-8 Water Life Miracles . 
Sixth Grade Language Drills 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 1 (Not dupticatine) 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 2 (Net duplicating) 
AMERICAN 


EDUCATION PRESS 
Hectograph Workbooks 
Grade Level Name : 
Pre-Primet 5 Universal Workbooks in 
Reading (Specify grade) 


1-5 Universal Workbocks in 
Arithmetic (Specify grade) 
2-5 Universal Workbook in 


English (Specify grade) 
Pre-Primer Mother Goose 
1 Nip, the Bear 
2 Red Deer, The Indian Boy 
3 Scottie and His Friends 
4 Adventure Trails 
5 Exploring Today 
6 Looking Ahead 
3-8 Master Achievement Tests 
(Specify grade) 
KENWORTHY LINE 
(Not Duplicating) 
No. 2209 Phonetic Drill Cards 
No. 2015 and 2084 Animal and Bird 
Stencils 
No. 2012 Number Flesh Cards 
No. 2211 Alphabet Flash Cards Jets 
No. 2145, 2146, 2147 Vocabulary Building 
No. 2026 Addition Facts 
No. 2027 Subtraction 
No. 2033 Multiplication 
Division 
Four Seasons Posters 
Ship Posters 
Circus Posters 
Mother Goose Poster 
Picture Building 
Our Family 
Music, Books 1-2-3 
Birds, Books 1-2-3 
Trees, Books 1 and 2 
Insects 
COMPLETE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
Visit our much enlarged and improved store. 





EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


We cordially invite you to visit our Educational Toy Department. We have many new useful items for educating the child via the 
Play Way, among which are the famous JUDY WOODEN INLAY PUZZLES. 


Walt Disney’s new Fascinating Toys $1.98 





Animal Puzzles—3 in box.........-...0...-.-.-- 1.10 
Cardboard Puzzles—3 in box.............-... 65 
Cardboard Puzzles—4 in box...............-.- 45 
Sectional Bird Puzzles.............. <a 608 
Sectional Animal Puzzles........................ -60 


ee I iii ics 1.25 
Judy’s Deluxe Farm Sets.......................... 2.00 
Judy’s Plastic Alphabets and Numbers 1.50 
I UI go ee 
Wood Anagrams .... 

Modeling Clay ........ 

Pin Money Sets 





Da Cree a ciciasdiinircieececstein 
Large Creato Art Sets... 
Finger Paint Sets. .......................... 

Wooden Animals.......- Var. Kinds and Prices 








Donald Duck Blackboards.......................- 1.00 
I ae iia, 
Se I hittin 2.59 


CEL=-STEN SUBPBLY CO. 


544 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Phone TU, 3911 


Store Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 to 6 


9014 BROOKFIELD AVENUE 
BROOKFIELD ILLINOIS 
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Let's Renew the Quest 


By Lucile Taylor Tiefel, M.S., Home Economics Instructor, Pasadena City Schools 


N spite of the fact that the war 

is over, the world is still in a 
turmoil chiefly because we're 
still offensive-minded. A glance 
at the daily newspapers tells the 
story in personal and family re- 
lationships as well as in national 
and world problems. Nor are 
home economists totally excluded 
from this muddle. 

The truth of the matter is that the war 
did something even to us civilians. We 
bear the scars of the home front. For 
example, as a home economics teacher on 
leave, one couldn’t dare to stand up for 
child and woman labor laws in a huge 
factory, without some slight modification 
in personality. And after 8 arduous hours 
of skinning thousands of fuzzy, amber- 
colored peaches, one didn’t feel particu- 
larly sociable, either. Yes, we’ve all had 
experiences out of the realm of the aesthetic 
in that grim offensive. 

But those hectic days are over. How 
can we reconvert our personal selves? How 
can we renew our zest for gracious living? 
By deliberately including in our calendar 


some live wires to spark the slumbering 
aesthetic within us. We would not all 
respond to the same current, but there is 
a source of magnetic attraction for each 
personality. 

The possibility of inspiration through 
literature is one to be considered. One 
librarian recommends: 

Booth — God Made the Country. 

Damon — A Sense of Humus. 

Dick — The Ghost and Mrs. Muir. 

Erskine — The Human Life of Jesus. 

Hannun — Spin a Silver Dollar. 

Lyon — Fresh From the Hills. 

Nordhoff — High Barbaree. 

Wartime controls and fatigue have been 
responsible for long, recuperative evenings 
at home, but some of us have dropped one 
activity after another until we’ve become 
regular stay-at-homes. It’s a habit that 
up on one. While we're not all 
geared to be perpetually on the run, the 
inclusion of a few of the finer concerts and 
entertainments provides a certain stimula- 


creeps 


tion obtained in no other mariner. 

For example, donning one’s best clothes 
to hear Marian Anderson does something 
to one. To mingle with the better class of 
A few 


one’s community is elevating, too. 





177 MILLION POUNDS 

OF FATS SALVAGED 

By HOUSEWIVES IN 1945 
WAS EQUAL TO 

116GQ000 ACRES PLANTED 

TO SOYA BEANS 

850,000 ACRES PLANTED 

TO —_—- 





necessities they so urgently need. 


USED FAT IS VITAL CROP 


The 177,000,000 pounds of used fats salvaged by housewives in 1945 approximately 
equaled the oil yield of 1,160,000 acres planted to soya beans which would stretch in a 
mile wide path from Albuquerque, New Mexico to New York City. OR, they equaled the yield 
of 850,000 acres planted to peanuts which would flow in a mile wide river from Detroit 
to Albuquerque. For many months to come household salvage will continue to be as im- 
portant a source of domestic supply of fats and oils as the acres farmers plant to 
soya beans and peanuts. The government is urging all housewives to take an active 
part in this industrial effort that returns to them the soap and other household 





























































































of the more glamorous teas and Parties, 
where softly spoken words, social amenities 
and scrupulous grooming prevail, are up- 
lifting to the spirit. 

In explaining how she found relaxation 
and inspiration, one person replied, “For 
me there’s nothing like a game of tennis 
or golf.” Others prefer dancing — perhaps, 
even a bit of flirtation. 

Then some of us need to arrange to 
spend more hours in the great out-of-doors 
with time for mental therapy. Can we 
afford to overlook the value of an after. 
noon basking in the sunshine? Or a quiet 
hour watching the tide caress the white 
ocean sands? Or the spicy fragrance of 
mountains or hills? Or the clear call of 
the meadow-lark in deep, sweet blue grass? 
What more inspiring environment for the 
formulation of philosophies 
lutions! 


and _reso- 


AKE the case of Effie Brown, who has 

found her own “reconversion” particu. 
larly difficult in view of so much nervous 
tension. In discussing a recent holiday, she 
asked, “What could put one more at ease 
than spending a few days in a tile hut 
perched on the edge of a thinly-wooded 
river-bed? The endless croaking of a‘thou. 
sand excited frogs, muffled only by dis. 
tance. Long hours basking in the full 
warm sun. Squirrels, lizards, crows and 
hawks going about their business. Delec- 
table cuisine awaiting the hungry teacher 
just returned from pungent mineral waters. 
Time and atmosphere to set one’s self at 
peace.” 

Now that things are easing up a bit, it’s 
time to think of surrounding ourselves 
with more comfort at home. Shabby fur- 
nishings and clothes never help anything 
except the pocket-book, and money isn't 
everything. 

Other women will find a thrill in a bit 
of perfume, a new hair-style, or crispy 
neckwear. If you find yourself difficult 
to reconvert to gracious ways of living, 
plan to utilize whatever appeals to you to 
awaken yourself. 

But, by all means, let’s renew the quest 
for the aesthetic! We owe it to those who 
died in war to make peace the vital shin- 
ing thing they believed it could be. 


% 


ONE WORLD 


William G. Carr. distinguished Califor- 
nian and now associate secretary of NEA, 
is author of One World in the Making. 
This authoritative account of the United 
Nations charter, objectives, and machinery, 
an illustrated book of 100 pages (issued 
by Ginn and Company, 45 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5; price $1), enables the 
teacher to give his students an authentic 
picture of the all-important United Nations. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


California School People 
Recently Deceased 


Eulogy to Helen Shipherd 


HE recent untimely death of Helen 

Shipherd was a great loss to the John 
Burroughs School, to the Fresno city school 
system, and to education in general. Miss 
Shipherd had taught 4 years in the Fresno 
schools, and was starting on her 5th year. 
She was a superior teacher in every respect. 
She was loved by every pupil who experi- 
enced the good fortune to be in her classes. 
Miss Shipherd possessed and practiced a 
most commendable philosophy in her educa- 
tional services. Her sympathy and under- 
standing of children and people in general 
were qualities worthy of emulation by all 
educators. 

Parents of children in her classes sensed 
the great, kindly concern she felt for every 
child. Her aid and encouragement and 
challenge to children seemed always to 
inspire each individual child to its maximum 
achievement. 

She was an inspiration to all her co- 
workers. Her artistic nature and superior 
personality were great educational assets. 
She put into effective educational use all 
her fine personal qualities. 

Education has indeed lost a superior class- 
room teacher. In the demise of Méiss 
Shipherd the educational profession has 
been emphatically reminded that efficient 
classroom teaching is the foundation struc- 
ture and the most important link in the 
American free public school system. 

Miss Shipherd was born in Oklahoma and 
was a graduate of Phillips University at 
Enid, Oklahoma. She was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Gamma teachers organization 
and of St. James Episcopal Church. — 
George T. Krous, Principal, John Burroughs 
Elementary School, Fresno. 


Ramona McGillivray Allen, teacher in 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
for the past 6 years, died recently after an 
illness of 10 ‘weeks. Miss Allen taught art 
and drama at Lincoln and had taught similar 
classes in Santa Monica Adult Education 


Center. 


Prior to going to Santa Monica, she 
taught 2 years in Calexico High School and 
2 years in Tustin High School. She had a 
bachelor of arts degree from University of 
Chicago and had done graduate work in 
University of California at Berkeley and at 
Los Angeles. 


Native of Chicago, she was 32 years old; 
member of American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Daughters of the American 
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Revolution and Santa Monica Art Asso- 


ciation. 


Mabel L. Gantt, past-chairman, Fellow- 
ship Committee, Santa Monica CTA, and 
Dr. Percy R. Davis, superintendent of 
schools, both state that Miss Allen was loved 
and respected by all who knew her — both 
teachers and students. 


Silver Burdett Company has published 
a new volume in its Man In His World 


series, entitled The American Continents. 
It tells of the work of man and illustrates 
the wonders of nature in a most interesting 
manner. 


The book is illustrated with many pho- 
tographs and should be of more than 
passing interest as a supplemental geog- 
raphy in the schools of America. It gives 
a thorough understanding of the geography 
of our country and also deals with the 
historical facts connected with the Ameri- 
cas and gives graphically the reasons why 
our Nation is great. Price, $2. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
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Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 


Children’s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience, even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 


Working the little flat figures un- 
seen, a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 


Class might create own plays based 
on a school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
I]luminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
«« Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information is from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children. 

IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st 
St., New Yor City 27—about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 


charge). It tells how easy and fascinating 
it is to } -oduce Shadow Plays. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 









is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


Construction of Figures 


] Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 
water color paper or transparent plastic. 
Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 
connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


3 Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
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PRICELESS CARGO 


A FREE SOUND FILM ON THE SCHOOL BUS 


By Lyne S. Metcalfe, New York City 


NE out of 6 children enrolled 


in elementary and secondary 

schools throughout the United 
States reaches school via school 
bus. To transport these children 
in safety it is necessary 

1. To have skillful drivers. 

2. To have the best possible 
vehicles obtainable and to keep 
them properly maintained; and 

3. To practice safety operat- 
ing measures while the bus is in 
transit. 


So says Telford, 


representative of the school and colleze 
division, National Safety Council. 


Marian special field 


Now that nearly every school district of 
the Nation is committed to the policy of 
supplying safe and rapid bus service. sup- 
ported by public funds; and the obvious 
fact that such transportation is being used 
more widely in the postwar era, educators. 
police and civic groups are studying all 
possible means of making these trips as 
safe as human ingenuity can. 

As a step in this direction. Superior 
Coach Corporation has had the Jam Handy 
Organization produce an educational-infor- 


mational sound motion-picture titled Price- 
less Cargo. 


Priceless Cargo in the School Bus. 


Free of advertising, it is being showa to 
interested groups throughout the country 
by the sponsor free of charge. 

This is the first time that this highly- 
important phase of American educational 
service has had motion-picture treatment, 
and a constructive and realistic approach 
has been assured by sponsors and pro- 
ducers. 


The picture opens with a sequence show- 
ing how mankind takes vast precautions 
to protect money, jewels and documents 
in transit, and suggests the analogy that 
this “most precious” of all “cargoes” pre- 
sents a prcblem because of the present-day 
need for speed with efficiency and safety. 

The modern school bus is shown geared 
to these modern speeds and designed and 
built upon experience and expert knowl- 
edge. Roads and transport regulation in 
or near school areas must also be planned 
and kept under control, in order to reduce 
to a minimum accidents which endanger 
the country’s millions of school children. 

Primary purpose of this film is to vis- 
ualize by scenes and commentary (plus 
dialog) for those who are directly inter- 
ested in the subject, what constitutes a safe 
school bus operation. 

Any may arrange a 
free showing of this film by writing to 
Safety Research Division, Superior Coach 


interested groups 


Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Photo Copyright by Jam Handy Organization. 









































































MORE VISUAL AIDS — 
BETTER TESTING 


WO chief lessons for civilian edu. 


cation from armed service experi. 
ence appear to be: 


1. Greater use of personal interviewing 
and of tests of specific traits and abilities 
as a basis for guidance and instruction; and 


2. Wider and more effective use of such 
aids to instruction as maps, charts, photo. 
graphs, slides, motion pictures, and models 


These conclusions, expressed by many 
individual observers, are confirmed by the 
recent report of American Council on Edy. 
cation’s Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. The 
Opinions on Gains for 


American Education from Wartime Services 


report entitled: 


Training summarizes the opinions of 2,000 
war veteran students and about 350 edu 
cators who have returned to civilian educa- 
after 


tion extensive experience with the 


varied training programs in the armed forces, 


Among the armed services testing pro- 
grams which are thought particularly prom 
ising for adaptation are the Navy V-12 and 
Army Specialized Training Program prog: 
nostic and achievement tests, the aircrew 
classification tests, and the coordination and 
The 180 


civilian educators who had wartime oppor 


dexterity tests for manual skills. 


tunity for close observation of classification 
and training in the armed forces apparently 
agree that: 


“College and school systems should 
be provided with competent, full-time 
testing experts at the rate of at least 
one per 1,000 students, plus essential 
clerical assistance and good equipment, 
and the service of expert counselors of 
students at a much more frequent 


rate.” 


Other implications stressed by the students 
and educators queried by the Commission 
include greater clarity and definiteness of 
aims, more in-service teacher training, elimi 
nation of non-essential content, and more 
frequent achievement testing. 


Nothing appears here that school leaders 
have not been aware of for years. Yet im- 
petus can be given to wider adoption of 
sound principles and practices by giving 
publicity to their demonstrated value in 
armed forces training programs. 


Wise school leadership will use this war- 
time exper’ence to create public support 
which will enable schools to provide the 
needed facilities to bring their procedures 
in line with the best that is known.— Francis 
S. Chase, Director, Rural Editorial Service, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Soldiers Discuss and Think 


By Capt. Johns H. Harrington, Tujunga; Formerly | and E Officer, 


232d Infantry* 


pirst Lieutenant Bill Evans 
bent over, speculatively exam- 
ined a piece of chalk, and looked 
up into the eyes of the Gls scat- 
tered about the lounge. They 
comprised his orientation class. 


The men straightened up as he began 
discussing the Nurenberg Trials, his sub- 
ject for the week. As an introduction, 
Evans, who was speaking to the men of 
Anti-Tank Co., 232d Infantry, located in 
Bad Gastein, Austria, described the war 
trials of 1920 and the events leading up 
to the establishing of the international 
tribunal at Nurenberg. 


By means of a skilful combination of 
explanation and discussion, the story of 
the War Criminal Trials unfolded. Nor 
did the instructor forget the carefully. 
chosen objectives of the period. 


These were to provide a background for 
the intelligent understanding of the events 
at Nurenberg, to develop confidence in 
democratic procedures, and to show that 
the Nurenberg trials, like the Army of 
Occupation in which the members of the 
class were serving, are a part of the job 
of insuring that the war stays won. 


Throughout the regiment that week — in 
fact, throughout the European Theater — 
men were hearing the same kind of story 
and discussing the problems related to it. 
A. coordination of instruction on such a 
vast scale was made possible for United 
States Forces by the theater information 
and education program. 


Educative Discussions 


Each week different topics, like the 
Nurenberg trials, are furnished company 
and battery I and E officers in hundreds 
of units. Among the media which have 
furnished this information in the European 
Theater have been the Information Bulle- 
tin, Army Talks and the Weekly Newsmap. 


The objective of the program, however, 
has not been to make everyone think alike. 
In the case of the Nurenberg Trials, for 
example, Army Talks presented historical 
and factual material covering the back- 
ground of the trials, their procedure, and 
the personalities involved, while the Infor- 


_—_. 


* Formerly overseas in England, France, 
Germany and Austria. See also this maga- 
zine, November 1946, Page 32. Now teacher 
of English, San Fernando High School, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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mation Bulletin simultaneously devoted 
itself to outlines and suggestions to the 
instructor assigned to handle the subject in 
his company — means whereby he might 
stimulate thought and discussion among 
the men themselves. 


In the same way, many other topics have 
been presented, concerning problems per- 
taining to the job of occupation, interna- 
tional events, issues at home, and the future 
of the GI as a civilian. The I and E pro- 
gram recognizes the fact that each discus- 
sion leader has his own method of presen- 
tation and that he should fit the guides 
distributed to his own style and to the 
knowledge of his group. 


For example, in handling a technical 
subject like the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Plan, the instructor in most instances 
needed to spend most of the time in 
explaining and simplifying the plan before 
it could be discussed. In the case of a 
subject whose issues were already well- 
known, such as The Place of the Veteran 
in Society, the instructor was required to 


make only a few opening remarks before 
inviting group discussion. 


Although the information furnished 
through I and E channels provides a sub- 
stantial basis for instruction, company 
discussion leaders are encouraged to sup- 
plement the guides with up-to-date news 
developments and outside reference 
material. 


S a result of orientation periods, now 

known as the TIP, or Troop Inferma- 
tion Program, American soldiers are 
given the opportunity of being kept well- 
informed. They also have a chance to 
learn to think. 


Instructors, whether they teach in civil- 
ian life or not, are acquiring an insight 
into the process of learning which will 
make them more appreciative and at the 
same time more critical of the educational 
programs in their own communities. 


A Good Example 


Certainly, too, American educators can 
benefit from the example of the Army in 
attempting to keep its troops informed, 
and in keeping its instructors well supplied 
with information and ideas, and with tech- 
niques for stimulating thought in the 
classroom. 








A New Science Reader — 


FISH AND FISHING 


By HARRINGTON WELLS 
Author of "Seashore Life'’ 


Contents: 


Unit I: WHY FISH ARE IMPORTANT TO MAN 


Unit li: HOW FISH LIVE 
Unit Ill; STRANGE FISHES 


Unit IV: FISHES, CRUSTACEANS, AND MOLLUSKS CAUGHT 
FOR FUN OR FOR FOOD 


Unit V: WATCHING FISHERMEN AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


APPENDIX: Self-pronouncing Glossary of Names and Terms, Scientific 
Names of Fishes, Crustaceans, and Mollusks Mentioned in this Book. 


Bibliography. 


List Price, $1.92 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Franeiseo 





California 
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By a California High School Teacher 


WHEN I filled out the occupa- 


tional questionnaire for the 
government several years ago I 
‘penned in “high school teacher” 
and in another space listed the 
figure $2100. At another federal 
agency the man in the uniform 
looked at the two spaces and 
stated unequivocally, “Semi- 


skilled.” 


At college and at university it had been 
drummed into us that we, who were being 
trained as teachers, were professionals. 

It is still being issued at colleges and 
universities that teachers are professionals. 

It has been stated that if you tell some- 
one a tale about yourself over and over 
and over again that sooner or later you 
will begin to believe the tale is true. Could 
it be that the colleges and universities are 
working on that theory? 

Who dares talk mean about the colleges? 
High school principals do not. High school 
teachers do not. A few independent PhDs 
do, from the shelter of their independence. 
Can a cat look at a king? 


A while back I listened to a Learned 
Man telling school principals, supervisors 
and superintendents the beautiful values 
of what he described as the “democratic 
way of administration.” 


Faculties and administrators sat down 
and thrashed out the problems of the 
school. Innovations were brought up in 
systematic order and agreed upon with 
riotous enthusiasm. 

For a principal to command attention 
and dictate instruction was evil, a throw- 
back from the Dark Ages. Such was the 
talk of the Learned Man from the institu- 
tion that trained teachers. No doubt he 
informed teachers they were of the stand- 
ing in life known as professional. 

Even as he spoke the soft rustle of hand- 
claps, of job-seeker meeting job-seeker, 
nearly drowned the sound of his voice. 
From the sidelines the administration may 
be democratic, but the ascension was defi- 
nitely politic. 


As THE LEARNED MAN SPOKE ON AND ON 
ABOUT THE BENEFITS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
WAY OF DEALING WITH ONE’S TEACHERS IN 
THE AREAS OF THIS AND THAT, I THOUGHT 
BACK OVER THE YEARS AND OF THE PRINCI- 
PALS I HAVE KNOWN. IN 10 YEARS I HAVE 
WORKED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 5 PRINCI- 
PALS. ON THE SAME JOB, TOO — AN EDUCA- 
TION IN ITSELF! 


One was anything but democratic. He 
shoved out his jaw and pounded his desk. 


40 


Principal-Teacher Relationships 


He asked no favors, and rarely gave any. 
He stated, “Here is your job, do it, or get 
out.” 


Another was the opposite. He would 
say, “Now, as a favor to me, will you do 
this?” He could say no, I am sure, but in 
the years of tenure of office he never did. 
Caused quite a tangle of affairs in time, 
too. 


A third split his faculty into those on his 
side and those against him. Once in a 
great while one could move from side to 
side, but not often. 


A fourth was a kindly gentleman who 
was sincerely interested in girls and boys, 
but he was much too modern for this day 
and age. 


The fifth was a student and ran his 
school by the book. And the book, unfor- 


tunately, was the university. 


HINKING about this, I thought it time 

to let the Principals, all the Principals, 
see what goes on in the minds of us 
teachers, described as professional by the 
colleges of education. I went to my room 
and wrote several pages and titled it Not 
An Eager Beaver Be. 


While writing it, it occurred to me that 
the Principal is no king. He must condone 
to the wishes of a board. The principal is 
not independent; he is dependent upon 
the faculty. Why, then, the 
Principal? 


pick on 


Then who is to blame, who indeed, who 
called us professionals. who indeed? Here 
is my article: 


Not An Eager Beaver Be 


N a recent noon faculty meeting, you, 


oe 


Novem- 
ber brings us American Education Week. 
What have we, the high school, done in 
the past in the way of calling public atten- 
tion to our school, and what do you, the 
faculty, wish to do this year?” 


The Principal, got up to say: 


The Dean of Boys arose to explain that 
an excellent demonstration had been 
worked out and exhibited last year and a 
bare handful of townspeople had visited to 
see it. In his opinion it had not been 


worth the effort by a long way. 


He was followed by other teachers, who 
claimed that only the elementary pupils of 
the city system had been the audience 
during the past several years, and only 
they because they had been ordered to 
attend. 


It was assumed by all concerned that 
any exhibition, display, or public demon- 








stration was a great deal of work which 
detoured the regular procedure. 

Your question, Principal, went Unan. 
swered. You waited, fostered additional 
suggestions, received no response, and 
ended with the spoken suggestion that you 
and the Dean and the Coordinator, a com. 
mittee of three, would work out something, 
SOMETHING FOR THE TEACHERS 
TO DO. 

You have spoken for the democratic 
method of discussion, of making decisions 
of general faculty agreement, of conmnaits 
of working together as being superior “ 
leadership by direction. 


Perhaps you have wondered at the 
apathy, the failure of participation, and the 
silence of your faculty. If so, look back 


at the noon meeting. 


As in all other Principal-faculty meet. 
ings, you came prepared to gain only one 
answer, the answer you desired. 

If you came prepared for only one ar 
swer, how could you possibly lead yourself 
into believing that you are operating on a 
democratic principle? 


Is democratic procedure that procedure 
which allows only confirmation of what 
the leader suggests? 


Did You Ask? 


Did you, the appointed leader of this 
faculty, ask, “Is the distortion of the exist- 
ing program, for the few or for the many 
(to make allowance for bid of public ap- 
proval), worth while?” You did not. 


Did you ask, “Shall we attempt a public 
demonstration of some sort OR shall we 
ignore Americal Education Week with 


respect to distorting the daily program?” 
You did not. 


If democratic administration considers 
the answer YES it must equally consider 
the answer NO. Can you honestly call 
the procedure of offering a_ series of 
choices, choices which can offer only vary- 
ing degrees of participating, and leave no 
place for the word NO, democratic? 

The apathy which faced you at the noon 
faculty meeting was your NO. With the 
exception of the yearling teachers, each 
teacher had been through several of the 
demonstrations and exhibitions, each knew 
of the stoppage of the stream of attempted 
learnings, and the starting of exhibit prepa- 
ration, and each knew that the public as 
presented in the form of their close friends 
and acquaintances no longer looked upon 
such performances as being a sample of 
the schools in operation. 


Each teacher, or nearly each teacher, has 
at some time or other been faced with the 
problem of getting something ready for 
public review ... and each has not selected 
the material from the bottom of the class, 
nor from the middle of the class, for pres 
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entation. Each knew it was putting the 
best foot forward. 

And each knew, and knows, that the 
public recognizes it as putting the best foot 
forward. And each knows that that is one 
reason why the public stays away. 

But to turn again to the apathy of the 
faculty and the possible reasons for it. 
Perhaps you have in mind _ operation 
something on the order of a university 
senate, in which proposals are made, sides 
taken and presented, and a vote determin- 
ing action recorded. 

If you have, WHY NOT TELL THE 
FACULTY SO? 

If you do not, then be sincere enough 
to say that your proposals may be altered 
by constructive suggestions, but may not 
be opposed. 

At present the faculty knows only what 
it has gained in the experiences of other 
Principals. It, the faculty, knows that if it 
suggests, it is given duties. As the G.Ls 
say, “Not an eager beaver be.” 

It, the faculty, knows that if presump- 
tions are taken, such as this one, that 
latrine duties are not far in the offing. It 
knows that oily agreement brings minor 
ostracism and lightly-veiled charges of 
boot-licking. It knows there is no bonus 
for constructive suggestion unless addi- 
tional hours of work be called a bonus. 


It knows there is no promotion possible 
unless the tearing up of housekeeping and 
moving to another locality be called a 
promotion. 

It knows that relatively there can be no 
great change in income, for it is working 
in a system of industry where there are no 
profits. It knows that there can be only 
a one-way sliding-scale of hours, a scale 
sliding to more hours. 


Scale Slides One Way 


It knows that to be identified too closely 
with administrators is not profitable, for 
if the administrators meve up, the follow- 
ing administrators look upon them with 
suspicion; and if the administrators are 
moved out, they, the teachers who con- 
sorted with them, are likely to be given 
a beat on the outskirts and permanent 
garbage detail and are looked upon with 
even greater suspicion. 

BUT MOST IMPORTANT, AS THE REASON 
FOR THE APATHY OF THE FACULTY, HAS 
BEEN, AND IS, THE FAILURE TO RECEIVE DEFI- 
NITE GOALS, DEFINITE AUTHORITY AND DEFI- 
NITE RESPONSIBILITY. 

If you would rid your faculty of apathy 
be exact in what is desired, be explicit as 
to their precise responsibility, and be clear 
and distinct as to their authority. It is that 


simple, but few leaders relish it being so. 


It is not you, Principal, at which protest 
is directed. It is not participation in 
American Education Week, for that as used 
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here was only the vehicle for illustration. 
It is not the principle of democratic 
Principal-teacher relationship, for the very 
existence of this material is cognizant of 
democratic procedure. Protest is directed 
at a system that allows the flying of false 
colors. 


Phi Beta Kappa has published since 1932, 
for general circulation, a high-ranking 
quarterly, The American Scholar. Recently 


appeared the noteworthy 15th anniversary — 


number, with Irita Van Doren as special 
editor. Editorial offices of PBK are at 5 
East 44th Street, New York 17, NY; sub- 
scription rate, $3 per year. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA BOOKMENS 
ASSOCIATION 


FFICERS of California Bookmens 

Association for the year 1946-47 are: 
President, Elbert F. Burrill, Ginn and 
Company; vice-presidents, A. Merle Mat- 
ter, John C. Winston Co., and Ned W. 
Hill, Row, Peterson & Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Loraine A. Birong, Lyons & Carnahan 
Co., 3192 West Seventh Street, Los An- 


_ geles 5. The association recently held a 


successful and interesting annual meeting 
at Hotl Del Coronado. 


* * * 


The admirable Health Instruction Year- 
books compiled by Dr. Oliver E. Byrd, 
associate professor of hygiene, Stanford 
University, have been given announcement 
over the past 4 years by this magazine. 
The Byrd yearbooks have attained national 
recognition as highly-effective source-books 
for the whole field of health. The 1946 
yearbook comprises over 400 pages; price 


$3. 


* * * 


The Things That Matter Most, an ap- 
proach to the problems of human values, 
by Ralph Tyler Flewelling, director of 
international studies, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, is a scholarly, large- 
format book of 540 pages, published by 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y., price $3.75. One of a 
larger group of college texts designed for 
students in general studies, it effectively 
creates a vivid interest in moral problems 
as set forth in the world’s great literature. 
The text provides one explanatory or sup- 
plementary lecture by the instructor and 
two periods of discussion, either open, 
formal or with student discussion. Dr. 
Flewelling has rendered a great service to 
college education in the writing of this 
significant book. 


‘ 


CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 


ALIFORNIA Conservation Council 

held an important conference Novem- 
ber 21-22 in San Francisco. Pearl Chase of 
Santa Barbara is president of the council. 
Warren T. Hannum, Director State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento, is 
chairman of California Conservation Week, 


observed annually March 7-14. 


State headquarters, 912 Santa Barbara 
Street, Santa Barbara. Persons desiring to 
be on the mailing list of the Council 


should use this address. 





SCHEDULE FOR 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


SYMPHONIES AND THEIR COMPOSERS 
(Period C) 
Dec. 5—Tribute to the Heroic 
Dec. 12— From Spillville, lowa 
Dec. 19—Cloistered Harmonies 


BACKSTAGE AT THE BALLET 
(Period D) 
Jan. 9—Nymphs and Shepherds 
Jan. 16—Sylphs and Swans 
Jan. 23—Russians and Rodeos 


* 


A FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL is avail- 
able to teachers or leaders of listen- 
ing groups. For request cards, write 
to Standard School Broadcast, San 
Francisco 20. 
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Among the New Books 


Members of California Teachers Association are cordially invited to 


contribute notes and comment 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


NCE There Was a Little Boy, by Dor- 
othy Kunhardt, illustrated by Helen 
Sewell, is a beautiful and unusual story of 
the Christ-Child during His 5th year. 
Children delight in it. Viking Press; $2.50. 
Christmas Stocking, story by Dorothy W. 
Baruch, pictures by Lucienne Bloch. What 
did Bobby Joe pull out of his stocking? 
It’s a jolly guessing game in a jolly little 
book. William R. Scott; 50 cents. 

Barbara’s Birthday, story by Irma Simon- 
ton Black, illustrations by Nicholas Takis. 
Lively and practical; Barbara, aged 5, does 
an important errand. Scott; $1.25. 

This is the Way the Animals Walk, 
Louise Woodcock and Ida Binney. Chil- 
dren love action and they will love this 
book. Scott; $1. 

All Babies Have Mummies and Daddies 
Just Like You, by Evelyn Beyer, who was 
director of Sarah Lawrence Nursery School 
and is now working on a long-term, child- 
development research-project at Mayo 
Clinic. Her attractive board-covered book 
is a bit of the wisest child psychology to 
be found. Scott; $1. 

The Man in the Manhole and the Fix-It 
Men, by Juniper Sage and Bill Ballantine. 
Most children’s books have been written 
about the country. Here is one dramatiz- 
ing city street conditions that children 
need to understand. Scott; $1.50. 

How Big Is Big? From Stars to Atoms, 
A Yardstick for the Universe, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider. A remarkable pic- 
torial answer to children’s questions. Dad 
will hand it out when his small son begins, 
“Daddy, why .. .? Scott; $1.50. 

The Fat Baron, written by Clip Boutell, 
pictures by Frank Lieberman — and what 
a good time they must have had doing it! 
Here are all the favorite old pictures of 
knights in armor, a beleaguered castle, and 
a gastronomic motive. It will be laughed 
over for years to come. Houghton Mif- 


flin; $2. 


PICTURED GEOGRAPHY 


By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


USTRALIA in Story and Pictures, by 
Marguerite Henry, with pictures by 
Kurt Wiese, opens the 4th series of Pic- 
tured Geographies. Just as the young 
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reader begins to feel quite Australian, he 
comes to the last page and learns how Ivor 
Evans, an Australian schoolboy, designed 
the flag of his country in a world contest. 


The 8 books about 5 neighboring coun- 
tries and 3 islands are all by Marguerite 
Henry, illustrated by Kurt Wiese. The 
‘Bahamas in Story and Pictures reminds us 
that on one of the outer isles Columbus 
landed and called it San Salvador. After 
years as a piratical stronghold, the Bahamas 
received slaves and their owners from our 
Southern States and freed slaves from Eng- 
lish possessions. Their descendants form 
80% of the present population, and have a 
great respect for law. 

Bermuda — read about its peace and 
quiet. The Bermuda Isles are known as 
the peaceful summer isles of the Atlantic. 


Dominican Republic . . . which Colum- 
bus named Espagnola, Little Spain, and 
which his family ruled, will be the site 
for the cross of Columbus, an international 
monument. Read about their history, “wild 





Christmas! 


By W. J. Sanders, Los Angeles 
CHRISTMAS is kindness, 


However you spell it; 
Kindness is giving, 
The legends all tell it; 
Giving is loving, 
Or vain is the glory; 
Loving is living — 
Undying the story. 


as their hurricanes,” and their sugar, coffee 

and chocolate. 
British Honduras 

became foresters. 


New Zealand . . . With its matchless 
beauty of the Southern Alps, it was first to 
let women vote; first to pension old 
people, and still leads in other creditable 
firsts. Get acquainted with New Zealand. 


. . - Read how pirates 


Virgin Islands in Story and Picture. Find 
out about the 50 islands of this group that 
the United States bought in 1917. Don’t 
miss this. 


The Pictured Geography Series is pub- 
lished by Albert Whitman & Company, 
Chicago; per volume, 75 cents. 









PROVE ALL THINGS 


7. prayer to make a contribution t 

world peace is being answered with 
the publication of a book entitled Prove 
All Things. This editor was privileged jy 
read the manuscript, and found it signifi. 
cant and beautiful. 

In the dark days of the war, Henry M, 
Bindt of Berkeley felt a strong desire, one 
amounting to prayer, to do something 
toward making war a thing of the pas, 
It appeared to him that lasting Peace cay 
grow only from the practice of the princi- 
ples of neighborliness taught in Chrigtj. 
anity; so he was led to make a compila 
tion of appropriate passages from the 
Bible, under such headings as Neighborli. 
ness, to which he has written an introduc 
tion that sets forth their applicability to 
eliminating war. 

In all, there are 36 titles, making a book 
of an estimated 480 pages. Publication jg 
now proceeding. The publisher is Edward 
Johnson Foundation, PO Box 238, Berke. 
ley 1, California. 

The orders already received indicate that 
the first printing may be sold out before 
it is off the press. When paper and the 
other materials, and labor, are available, 
another printing will follow. 

The book will be in two forms, one at 
$2.50 and a gift edition at $5. Sales taxes 
are additional. 

The use of Bible paper makes. the gift 
copy thin enough,to be a pocket book; 
and the $2.50 ones are being kept as thin 
as practicable. Some preference will be 
given to filling orders from teachers, since 
it is the teachers who have the principal 
burden of maintaining the vision and en- 
thusiasm required for imparting the ideals 
of fair play and good citizenship to tomor- 
row’s men and women. 

The person whose spiritual insight en- 
ables him to appreciate the significance 
of Prove All Things will ask for no further 
proof of the book’s value. Neither will 
the person who responds to the beauty of 
the language of the selected passages. 


For those who would like additional 
evidence, several interesting facts are al 
hand. The first is that Mr. Bindt did his 
work almost next door to the cyclotron 
engaged in producing the atomic bomb. 
Thus, it is especially appropriate that the 
first printing of Prove All Things is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, because 
of his part in enabling our country to 
have the opportunity of laying down the 
initial conditions for the control of this 
new weapon. The sharp differences o 
opinion produced by our use of our oppor 
tunity, need to be resolved. 

Then, too, the fact that Mr. Bindt accom- 
plished his work despite the handicap of 
blindness makes the book a minor miracle. 
The task occupied the best part of 34 
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years; and required extensive reading in 
Braille, together with equally extensive 
reliance upon having a number of sighted 
assistants read to him from print. 

The thoroughness and care with which 
he did his work was shown in his finding 
that he could not be sure that a hired 
typist was arranging the material as he 
wished, and his doing the typing himself. 
The printer, upon receiving the manu- 
script, said that it was the best typewriting 
he had ever seen. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH Shakespeare’s question, 
A “What’s in a name?” is answered by 
his own words, “A rose by any other name 
would smell just as sweet,” occasionally 
there is a striking fitness in a name. This 
is the case with Mr. Bindt. His is derived 
from the German word “binden,” meaning 
to bind or tie. Thus, it signifies one who 
ties. 

It is singularly fitting because he has 
tied up a bookful of well-chosen scriptural 
excerpts. 

May his book prosper in its mission to 
encourage men to live together in true 
Neighborliness. 


SPANISH GOLD 


The Macmillan Company Series of Inter- 
American Readers now presents the 5th 
grade book, Spanish Gold, by Delaney and 
others; over 400 pages, illustrated. 

The influence of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers is traceable all through our West- 
ern and Southern States, in language, ways 
of living, architecture, music, literature, 
art, etc. Spanish Gold presents the story 
of these early explorers and of their be- 
quests to the new land. 

The subject-matter is drawn from actual 
accounts of the expeditions of Coronado, 
De Soto, Balboa and the others, and cen- 
ters around the settlements in Florida, 
Texas, New Mexico, California and Puerto 
Rico. The pleasing combination of his- 
tory and geography is written in continu- 
ous story form to hold the interest of the 
child. 


* * 


AMERICA, LAND OF FREEDOM 


History On the March is an excellent 
new series of school texts by D. C. Heath 
and Company of Boston. Volumes already 
issued are Makers of the Americas and 
Builders of the Old World. Now appears 
America, Land of Freedom, by Hartman 
and Ball. 650 pages, with many color illus- 


trations, maps, charts and pictures; price 
$2.20. 
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FISH AND FISHING 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
issues brilliant new book by promi- 
nent California author. 


ARRINGTON WELLS, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, Santa 
Barbara College of University of California 
and widely-known as teacher, author and 
lecturer, has written Fish and Fishing, a 
new science reader for elementary schools. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 609 
Mission Street, San Francisco 5, has 
brought out Wells text in a beautifully- 
printed, profusely-illustrated book of great 
charm and value. 


Social science-science integration is fea- 
tured throughout. Psychological appeal 
to youngsters is employed to full advan- 
tage. As a supplementary science-reader 
for upper elementary grades, this admirable 
book should come into wide use through- 
out the entire Pacific coast; price, school 
edition $1.92; trade edition $2.75. 


California Scholarship Federation, South- 
ern Region, has as its newly elected vice- 
president Milfred C. Schafer of Beverly 
Hills. Formerly director of Junior Red 
Cross for the Pacific Area, Mr. Schafer 
is widely known throughout California and 
the West. 

He has recently issued, to the 150 South- 
ern California high school sponsors and 
chapters, an excellent statement on CSF 
organization and program suggestions. 
Comprising 3 mimeographed pages, single- 


Milfred C. Schafer 


spaced, it is too long for reproduction here, 
but copies may be obtained by addressing 
him at 207 South Stanley Drive, Beverly 
Hills. 

Bertha C. D. Nielsen of Marysville Union 
High School is president of the State Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Helen Rineman of Hunting- 
ton Park High School is editor of its 
bulletin. 





CEBCO CLASSICS for ENJOYMENT 


In Sunshine and Shadow 
PAGES FROM POE 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce 


Pride and Prejudice 
AUSTEN 


Provide for your students’ reading needs . . . 


Improve your students’ reading ability . . - 
Edited by Grace A. BENSCOTER 


ne 





Adapted by Maser D. HoLMes 


Les Miserables 
HUGO 


Adapted by Maser D. Hotes 


In preparation 


Adapted Editions of 
OLIVER TWIST - JANE EYRE 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 





104 Fifth Avenue 





“For the purpose of a friendly introduction 
to great books, these editions seem to fill 
a teacher's need. The books are substan- 
tially bound and well printed from typog- 
raphy designed by Robert Josephy.” 

— Harry HAnseENn, N.Y. World-Telegram 





Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy in class orders 


Request sample copies, to be sent on approval 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


New York 11, New York 































JOURNALISM CONFERENCES 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND ADVISORS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
AND MEET PROFESSIONAL NEWSPAPERMEN 


By John Duke, Journalism Instructor, Fresno State College 


ROM the pines of Northern 

California to the mesquite and 
chapparral of Old Mexico, the 
journalism students rub shoul- 
ders with newspaper men, whiff 
the aroma of printers ink, and 
mingle with fellow reporters 
from other schools. 


Once again have come the an- 
nual conferences of neophyte 
writers. These annual meetings 
to promote the journalistic pro- 
gram in the schools are backed 
by professional men as well as 
teachers and administrators. 


Hard-plugging journalism de- 
partments in colleges have united 
their respective districts into 
closely-knit organizations. which 
encourage students in the jour- 
nalistic field, aid newspaper 
owners in contacting experienced 
personnel, and form a semi-in- 
service training program for high 
school advisors. 


The Conference Plan 


Universities offer programs attracting 
State-wide audiences, while the State Col- 
leges, such as Fresno, form organizations 
for a more restricted territory, although 
often just as popular from point of number 
participating. Junior colleges participate 
in the conference-idea by holding similar 
meetings on a county scale. 

Conferences usually begin in November 
with some institutions which plan fall pro- 
grams and continue from month to month 
until May. Some colleges, including Fresno 
State, plan meetings twice a year, but most 
groups prefer the one conference program. 
Merits of the journalistic conferences are 
recognized by all members of the profes- 
sion, both on the college and the secondary 
level. Students response is as enthusiastic 
as is that of the instructors. 


From the student point-of-view, advan- 
tages accrue in the contacts made with 
professional newspapermen who often at- 
tend the conferences as speakers or visitors. 
Students also gain a greater interest in 
furthering educational work by visiting a 
college campus. The contacts made on the 
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campus with professors and the opportunity 
to ask questions about advanced work often 
aids in the formulation of career plans. 

Student editors and reporters have also 
profited by finding that their local diffi- 
culties in publishing a school paper or 
yearbook are not exclusively their own. In 
discussion sessions, a big feature of most 
conferences, editors, reporters and faculty 
members trade experiences. It has been 
discovered by many an advisor that stu- 
dents return to the campus with a more 
tolerant view of the problems confronting 
them after spending an hour listening to 
complaints of other students concerning 
their own publishing situation. 

By improving their viewpoint and by 
sharing their constructive ideas, school edi- 
tors are usually able to return to their 
respective campuses with a broad perspec- 
tice as to the publication of their particular 
journal, 


Fresno Conference 


Typical example of this conference edu- 
cation program is that carried on by 
Fresno State College, in conjunction with 
journalism instructors of San Joaquin Val- 
ley high schools and junior colleges. Or- 
ganized many years ago under the guidance 
of Dr. Paul Sheehan, head of the journal- 
ism: division of the college, the group 
adopted the name of San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Association and appointed 
Dr. Sheehan as executive secretary. 

Instructors elect their own officers and 
have their separate meeting during the 
conference period. Members are composed 
of advisors of yearbooks as well as news- 
papers in schools where the functions are 
performed by two individuals. Advisors of 
school magazines are also invited into 
membership. The association has its own 
constitution and plans its own program. 
Committees are appointed yearly, includ- 
ing one on research which has published 
several monographs of its investigations. 

The organization has carried out yearly 
a system of rating publications of the 
secondary schools with the idea in mind 
of critical suggestion rather than competi- 
tion among the various schools. 

In the fall, although both newspaper and 
yearbook groups meet, more emphasis is 
placed on the school annuals. The spring 
meeting finds more attention given to the 
newspaper workers, with special competi- 
tion being held among students in various 
fields, such as editorial, news and makeup. 






AT THE SPRING MEETING A RADIO BROAD. 
CAST PROVIDES A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE 
WINNERS SO THAT LOCAL SCHOOLS THROUGH. 
OUT THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LEARN 4) 
THE EARLIEST MOMENT HOW THEIR CHAy. 
PIONS PERFORMED. 

The conferences, always held on Satur. 
day, so as not to interfere with the regular 
school program, usually attract about 400 
delegates and advisors. Members of the 
association arrive for a morning session, 
have luncheon in the college cafeteria, 
and then participate in an afternoon pro- 
gram that culminates with a tour of the 
Fresno Bee, the local newspaper. 

Heart of the conference program is the 
discussion period in which students and ad. 
visors talk over their problems. In order 
to provide a more united subject field, 
groups break up into special interest sec. 
tions, whereby editors of yearbooks meet 
separately from business managers or 
news reporters. Students are permitted to 
attend, however, any section group in 
which they are interested. 


A luncheon program culminates the 
morning session. Usually an effort is made 
by the Press Association to present a 
speaker who can talk to the students on 
publication problems, although not neces- 
sarily related to the school field. In the 
past years such outstanding leaders in the 
journalistic field have appeared as Mary 
Knight, correspondent with United Press; 
Al Joy, public relations counsel for 
PG&E; and Norman Bell, foreign clorre- 
spondent for Associated Press. 


Success of the Fresno meeting, Dr. Shee- 
han believes, lies in providing the students 
an opportunity to discuss thir problems in 
open council. Students as well as faculty 
members often lead these discussion 
groups. 


In order that students can see as well as 
hear of the progress of other schools, ex- 
hibits of various types are prepared. Pro- 
fessional newspapers which the association 
feels will be of interest to the delegates 
are also exhibited along with any other ma- 
terial pertinent to the journalist’s prob- 
lems. 


Newspaper Owners Interested 


As conference programs in California 
became firmly established, professional 
newspaper men, editors, and publishers 
have been invited more and more to par- 
ticipate in the meetings. Some of these vis- 
itors found the programs of such personal 
value that they returned yearly, even 
when not officially scheduled to speak. 

These professionals appreciate the value 
to their own plants in having well-informed 
young people in preparatory training for 
the newspaper profession. The interest the 
younger people display in the newspaper 
trade is always inspiring to the editor or 
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publisher, who once again receives a re- 
juvenation in the youthful ideas expressed 
by the conference members. 


By bringing editors to the campus to 
meet educational leaders, a good step is 
made by the journalistic advisors who 
help to build the friendship of these men 
who are so influential in the relationship 
the school enjoys with the public. News- 
paper men are able while on the campus 
to see with their own eyes the work that 
education is doing for the young people. 
Few men who have ever participated in 
these programs have been antagonistic to- 
wards public education. 


Teacher-Training Influence 


IKE the student, the teacher profits by 
3 these conference programs. The enthu- 
siastic response of secondary teachers 
attend the programs reveals the value usu- 
ally placed upon the information obtained. 

While the programs of most conferences 
do not necessarily try to attain the in- 
training status, the same principle is often 
a natural corollary. New ideas of publica- 
tion procedure are passed along in meet- 
ings. Methods of handling difficult prob- 
lems come before groups, and each in- 
structor present usually offers suggestions, 
many of which can be applied by others 
to their profit. 


THE CONTACT WITH THE NEWSPAPER MEN 
IS OFTEN ALSO SALUTARY, BECAUSE IT TAKES 
THE ADVISOR AWAY FROM PURELY THEORETI- 
CAL PROBLEMS OF PUBLISHING INTO CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE MATTER-OF-FACT BUSINESS- 
MAN. THE EXCHANGE OF THOUGHT AND 
OPINION SERVES IMMEASURABLY TO KEEP 
THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION PROGRAM ON SOLID 
EARTH. 


Students who attend the conferences also 
seem to gain more respect for their ad- 
visors when they attend these conferénces 
and hear the advisors exchange views with 
other leaders in the field. The instructor's 
views carry more weight when the students 
find other older people, including profes- 
sional newspaper workers, agreeing with 
them on basic publication principles. 


The conference program is not new in 
the educational field, but it is employed 
frequently and with great effect by the jour- 
nalism educators of California, who have 
amply demonstrated that the yearly con- 
ference of students, teachers, and profes- 
sional leaders is of inestimable value. 


Idella R. Church, girls vice-principal and 
art instructor, Rio Vista Joint Union High 
School, Solano County, was recently made 
President of the NEA Section on Art. 
California is honored in the selection of 
Miss Church as the leader of a great and 
important national group. 
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TWO RHYMES 


By Ruth H. McKinney, Dominguez 
School, Los Angeles 


Boisterous 
OST youngsters thrive 
In an atmosphere 
Of sociable fun, 
And audible cheer, 
Except for those meek little 
Types we all know 
Who can play all alone 
With their voices pitched low. 
There are days, Ill admit, 
In our crowded regime 
When the rowdy male species 
Unbearable seem, 
And we long for a room full 
Of mute little girls, 
Or boys of the kind 
Who wear Fauntleroy curls; 
But with so many children 
And all of their needs 
We must constantly curb, 
Are we sowing the seeds 
Of contented, well-rounded, 
Thinking adults, 
(Do you too sometimes wonder 
About the results?) 
Or fostering for 
In life later on, 
Just another dissatisfied 
Generation? 


Rugged 


OU’LL see I am a martyr 

To the Education cause, 
The facts alone speak for themselves 
And here they are, “Because... 
I've taught in tent and bungalow 
And every kind of set-up, 
In districts to arrive on time 
I set the clock to get up 
Before the sun, to eat and dash 
To catch a P.E. train, 
On foggy, windy, cloudy days, 
And through the winter rain, 
And after teaching all day long 
I stayed again at night, 
Recording data, mixing clay, 
And setting things to rights, 
By rearranging furniture, 
In hopes that it might work. 
(Don’t worry, dear, a kindergarten 
Teacher doesn’t shirk) 
I've taught alone, with other teachers 
One, or two (Ah, me!), 
With classes rarely small enough, 
And often, usually, 
With many more than our conditions 
Would accommodate. 
And this all happened right within 
Gur so-called “Golden State.” 
But one thing I am proud of, 
I have ne’er been called a “Tartar.” 
And as just the male is logical, 
I've loved my role as martyr. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS SALARIES 


ALIFORNIA Attorney-General’s Opin- 
ion 46/254, to the San Bernardino 
Counsel, states that under a contract with 
a district superintendent of schools provid- 
ing for a specified annual salary, with a 
provision that the contract may be changed 
by mutual consent of both parties, increase 
in salary would be legal where good cause 
exists. 


FUN LEARNING SPANISH $1 


Illustrated 80-page elementary text-workbook, 
by Julie E. Weyse and Henriette M. Babin, 
M.A. Designed to create a desire to learn 
Spanish by simplifying its presentation. 
Ages 10-12. Dealers or THE JULIE NAUD 
co., P. O. Box 120, Sta. W., New York 24, 
N. Y. 
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500 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS $1.00 
Your name and full address printed on 500 


gummed labels. Safe for letters, packages, 
documents, sheet music, postcards and books. 


Neatly bound purse size packs. Mail only 
$1.00. Tax and postage included. 

BON MARCHE PRINTERS, Dept. 230A 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





VISUAL TEACHING 
AIDS 


2x2 Color Slides 
For the Elementary Grades 
“America Thru the Eyes of the 
Early Explorers" 


26 Color Slides, mounted under glass, 
complete with Study Guide. ...$18.00 


"Who Comes to Your Home" 
30 Color Slides, mounted under glass, 
complete with Study Guide. .. .$18.00 


Baby Pets 
26 Color Slides, mounted under glass, 
complete with Study Guide. ...$15.60 


ORDER TODAY 


MUNDAY & COLLINS 


814 W. 8th St. L. A, 14, Calif. 





POOR TL auth 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
9219 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 

story. 
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and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the goa 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


e¢ ¢ 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 





Art... 
Brilliance... 
COLORTONE 


The ABC’s of colorful 
art work are easily taught with Milton 
Bradley COLORTONE Powder Paints. 
Pupils of elementary grades enjoy usin 
them for large expressive work. Advance 
pupils use them effectively for poster de- 
signs, stage scenery, mural panels, and many 
other projects. 

Brilliant colors ... mix readily in cold 
water ... absolutely harmless . . . ideal for 
classroom use. Send for new 1946 catalog 
of Milton Bradley school materials. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 


735 Market Street 
736 South Broadway 


Distributors for: 


San Francisco 19 
Los Angeles 55 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





HOMEWORK IN ENGLISH 


By Charles G. Burton, Teacher, 
Pacific Beach Junior High School, 
San Diego 


CAN’T help answering John R. Edwards 

of Garfield Junior High in Berkeley, 
who writes in the November issue about 
homework assignments in English. 

As near as I can figure out Mr. Edwards’ 
complaint, it seems that too many teachers 
are giving homework which the parents 
can’t do. I used to have that complaint, 
myself, until I finally stumbled onto the 
fact that I was supposed to teach the chil- 
dren and not the parents. The complete 
elimination of homework for my junior 
high classes solved the problem. 


Mr. Edwards says that the way lazy 
teachers solve it is to give no homework. 
I found, however, that I was forced to 
work harder at my job in order to cover 
the requirements of the day’s lesson in a 
little over half the class period. The 
remainder, of course, was devoted to super- 
vised study: no parents allowed, nor radios, 
nor little brothers, nor howling babies, for 
that matter. 


I found that I was forced to teach every 
minute of the class-period, including the 
study-time. It was necessary to have a 
perfectly-controlled class and good prepa- 
ration for every period. 


Results? According to carefully-studied 
Stanford Achievement scores, they were 
better than with homework. Yes, even in 
beginning Algebra, the class that tradition- 
ally has at least an hour of homework 
every night, the children learned better 
without it. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
AT CUYAMACA 


EVENTY members of Secondary Coun- 
selors Association of San Diego spent 
October 25 and 26 at Camp Cuyamaca in 
a conference devoted to guidance problems. 
Camp Cuyamaca, a joint project of San 
Diego city and county schools, is located 
at Cuyamaca, 50 miles east of San Diego. 
Keynote speech of the conference was 
made by Dr. Harold Williams, provost of 
Santa Barbara College. Dr. Wm. Hartsough, 
San Diego city schools psychiatrist, talked 
on personal factors in counseling, followed 
by a panel discussion. The later morning 
was devoted to 4 discussion groups. 


Conference members were quartered in 
more than adequate barracks, North ahd 
South Wind, with the excellent and wel- 
come meals in Mixing of the Winds. 
Hall of the Winds was the conference- 
hall, where a display of current literature 





pertinent to guidance problems wag a 
hibited. This also served as background 
for square dancing and community singing 
(with refreshments consisting of new. 
fresh, crisp, tree-ripened apples, milk er 
oranges), held Friday night. No report of 
this conference would be complete withoy 
mention of the bacon for breakfast Satur. 
day (but quantities) nor the dish-washing 
techniques displayed by some of our more 
able counselors and guidance leaders and 
administrators (let Joe do it), nor some 
of the expert heckling which assailed the 
speakers and leaders (from the yellow 
cat). Richard Johnson planned and dj. 
rected the conference with the assistance 
of Ralph Smith.— Mrs. Karen M. Wiseman, 
vice-president, Secondary Counselors Asso. 
ciation, San Diego City Schools, Kearny 
High School, San Diego. 


* * * 


For This We Fought, Guidelines to Amer. 
ica’s Future, is Book 6 in the series entitled 
When the War Ends, prepared by famous 
Stuart Chase for Twentieth Century Fund, 
These 6 stimulating reports on post-war 
problems are $1 each, $5 for the set. Ad- 
dress the Fund at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


* * * 


SAFE-DRIVING CAMPAIGN 


A safe-driving campaign, directed par- 
ticularly to motorists of high school age 
who are just learning to drive, has been 
launched as a public service by the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation. 

The program, which has the endorse- 
ment and support of the National Safety 
Council, will center around a_ booklet, 
“Young Pilots,” which contains no adver- 
tising and of which several hundred thou 
sand copies will be distributed through 
the concern’s 4,000 outlets. This booklet, 
patterned after the training manual of the 
Army Air Forces which was highly sue. 
cessful in creating safe pilots, is done in 
the same cartoon style and, on the theory 
that all young are intensely interested in 
aviation, parallels a pilot’s training with 
instruction of an automobile driver. 

Supporting the campaign, which is to be 
of long duration, are innumerable safety 
speeches, training films, radio material, 
reactometers for testing driver aptitude 
and other aids. Widespread endorsement 
by public officials, lodges and school or- 
ganizations has been showered upon the 
sponsors of the program, which the com- 
pany hopes will be of material help in the 
current nationwide movement to reduce 
America’s formidable death and accident 
record, now at an all-time high. 

Parent-Teacher groups and others who 
are interested can obtain full details and 
all information from the General Petro 
leum Corporation, 108 West 2nd Street, 
Los Angeles. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 
School Staffs Enrolled 100%, in 


California Teachers Association 
for 1947 


First CTA 100% Enrollment 
For 1947 


Durham Union High School, Butte 
County, is the first school reported to CTA 
State Headquarters as enrolled 100% in 
CTA for 1947. Louis Edwards is principal. 
The report was sent by E. P. Mapes of 
Willows, secretary of CTA Northern Sec- 
tion. Congratulations to Durham. 


Two other Butte County schools, Shasta 
Union Elementary and Manzanita Elemen- 
tary, are also enrolled 100%. 


* * * 


Calwa Elementary School, Fresno County, 
is enrolled 100% in CTA for 1947. C. C. 
Carter is superintendent. The school has 
maintained this high record for 20 consecu- 
tive years. The report was sent to us by 
H. W. Pat Kelly, secretary-treasureer, CTA 
Central Section. 


We have been enrolled 100% in both 
NEA and CTA for 20 consecutive years. — 
C. C. Carter. ’ 


+ * * 


Tulare County: Exeter union elementary, 
Terra Bella union elementary, and Wavu- 
kena union elementary. — H. W. Kelly, 
Secretary. 

Tulare County, through Katherine Hamm, 
reports the following schools 100% for 
1947: Elementary Schools: Allensworth, 
Chatham, Citrus South Tule, Cutler, 
Dinuba, Ducor union, East Lynne, Elbow 
Creek, Enterprise, Posey, Ivanhoe, Kings 
River union, Laurel, Washington School of 
Lindsay, Linwood, Locust Grove, Lovell, 
Monson, Orosi, Pleasant View, Reservation, 
Rockford, Springville union, St. Johns, 
Strathmore union, Sultana Jt., Taurusa, 
Three Rivers union, Central, Wilson, Vin- 
cent, Carrie Barnett, Sierra Vista, Highway, 
Highland, Jefferson, Washington School of 
Visalia, Windsor, Woodlake, Woodville, 
Yettem. 

High Schools: Orosi union, Strathmore 
union, Woodlake union. —H. W. “Pat” 


Yettem, Porterville, Goshen, Union, East 
Union. 


* * * 


TRINITY COUNTY TEACHERS 
FTER being inactive for several years, 
due to war-time restrictions, Trinity 
County Teachers Association was recently 
reorganized. John Lucas, principal of 
Trinity County High School, is president; 
Mrs. Jennie Gourley is secretary-treasurer. 


DECEMBER 1946 


The executive board consists of Mr. 
Lucas; Mrs. Gourley; Mrs. Norma Shana- 
han, principal of Weaverville Elementary 
School, and William Swartzell of Trinity 
County High School in an advisory capac- 
ity; Mrs. Mabel Smith, inter-schools rela- 
tions chairman; Mrs. Betty Garrison, pro- 
gram chairman; and Mrs. Ruth White, 
publicity chairman. 

First meeting was held October 12 at the 
home of Anna Marie Hart, general super- 
visor. The group chose as its objective 
for the year a complete educational survey 
of Trinity County. It was decided to have 
unified dues of $10 to cover the local 
association, CTA and NEA. An aim of 
100% membership was also adopted. 


* * & 


One Hundred Fifty Years of Grammar 
Textbooks, by Henry Lester Smith and 
others, is a particularly interesting historic 
monograph, issued by Division of Research 
and Field Services, Indiana University, 
and published as a bulletin of the School 
of Education there. Comprising over 200 
pages, paper-bound, with many quaint illus- 
trations from early school textbooks, this 
bulletin is of great interest to all teachers 
of English; price 50c postpaid. Address 
Indiana University Book Store, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., 
issues several authoritative documents of 
interest and value to California school- 
people in connection with the forthcoming 
March of Dimes observance, January 15- 
30 — (1) Facts and Figures About Infantile 


a 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 15-30 


Paralysis; (2) A Guide for Parents; (3) 
Dr. . . . What Can I Do?; (4) Infantile 
Paralysis, NEA Personal Growth Leaflet 
107N. 





MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


By CLARK - OTIS - HATTON 
Authors of “Arithmetic for Young America" 


A sound program for beginners 


@ Designed to help children in the early grades to learn 
the meaning of number and to direct them in effective 


uses of number. 


@ Supplying drill in meanings, in relationships, and in 


facts. 


@ Providing concreteness of imagery through simple 


drawings and devices. 


@ Making definite provision for organized, sequential 


learning. 


@ Promoting discovery and resourcefulness in problem 


solving. 


World Book Company 


C. S. Jones 
Pacific Southwest Mgr. 


121 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 
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A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


Big Tree, by Mary Conrad Buff; 
Viking Press, 1946, $3. 


Reviewed by Mabel F. Rice, Whittier 
College. 


HAT more beautiful or suitable book 

to present to a California child for 
his 1946 Christmas than a chronicle of the 
oldest living things, the Redwoods? Their 
story is told in a book that has won recog- 
nition from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for its outstanding design — 
Big Tree by Mary and Conrad Buff. This 
is a book for every home and school 
library in California and is winning wide 
acclaim throughout the country. 


In an earlier book, Dash and Dart, Mary 
and Conrad Buff, California author and 
California artist, used Yosemite Park as a 
background for an exquisite study of the 
deer.- In Big Tree, they have told the 
story of Wawona, greatest of the redwoods, 
against a forest of sequoias. 


The story begins in the mists of the past, 
before recorded history, when the poten- 
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tial redwood giant was a tiny seed packed 
away in a cone. His growth is superim- 
posed on background pictures of the build- 
ing of the pyramids, the flight of Moses 
from Egypt, and the birth of the Babe of 
Bethlehem. 

The reader watches with bated breath 
his survival of fire, storm, earthquake and 
the coming of the lumbermen. Fact, fancy 
and fiction are skillfully blended in a tale 
that will be followed with equal pleasure 
by readers of all ages, juvenile and adult, 
beginning with the intermediate grades. 
Depending whether it is classified as a 
picture book or a story, Big Tree should 
be an easy candidate for the Newberry or 
the Caldecott medal. 


COMING EVENTS 


December 5, 6 — Association of Califor- 
nia County School Superintendents; annual 
conference. Sacramento. 


December 5, 6 — California Conservation 
Council. University of California, Los An- 
geles. 


December 13, 14— California 
Teachers Association Semi-Annual 
Meeting; State Council; Board of 


Directors; State Committees. Alexan- 
dria Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 14 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association, Bay Section, 
sponsored by Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education; 
conference. Whittier University Elemen- 
tary School, Berkeley. 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27 — National Council of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting. Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 


December 27, 28—California State 
Mathematics Council; annual meeting. Stan- 
ford University. 


January 1— New Years Day. 


January 6— California State Legislature 
begins its session. 


January 10-12 — California School Su- 
pervisors Association, Southern Section. 
California State Building, Los Angeles. 


January 11—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


January 11—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; Governing Board 
meeting. Fresno. 





January 15-31, 1947 — March of Dimes. 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


January 16-18 — California Schoo} Su 
pervisors Association, Northern Section 
Chico. 


January 16-18 — California Schoo} Sy. 
pervisors Association, Northern Section, 
conference. Oroville. “ 


Janaury 24-25 — California School Su. 
pervisors Associations, Southern Section: 
conference. San Diego. ; 


January 25 — CTA Bay Section Counel; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


February 1 — CESPA, Southern Section, 
sponsored by Division of Elementary Edy 
cation, State Department of Education; cop- 
ference. Long Beach. 


February 8 — CESPA, North Coast Sec. 
tion, sponsored by Divison of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education; 
conference. Garberville. 


February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday. 


February 19-22 — American Association 
of Junior Colleges; 27th annual meeting, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 


March 1-5— National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; annual meet 
ing. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


March 1-6— American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 


Atlantic City. 


March 8 — CTA Southern Section Coun 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section head 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


March 8—CESPA, Northern Section, 
sponsored by Division of Elementary Edv 
cation, State Department of Education; con 
ference. Chico. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; annual observance. 


March 23-26 — Association for Superw 
sion and Ourriculum Development; annul 
convention. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


March 31-April 2 — California Associa’ 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; annual conference. Santa Cruz 


April 6 — Easter Sunday. 


April 7-10— Annual Conference ™ 
Trade and Industrial Arts Education and 
Teacher Training. Sacramento. 
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10 DRIVE 


Ls cn ve’ 


...and here’s your 
chance to really do 


something about it 


The tragic record shows six times as many traffic 
accidents per mile involving drivers between 16 
and 19, as for drivers the age of their parents. 
Everybody knows the importance of teaching 
boys and girls to become safe drivers, but 
nobody did much about it ’til the ‘‘ Young 
Pilots” program was established. 


The program is based on a little booklet, 
that talks “‘up”, not down to young drivers. 
It’s easy to read, intensely interesting and 
really helps train both young and older 
drivers. Endorsed by the National Safety 
Council, this booklet is part of a cam- 
paign supported by auto clubs, civic 
officials and many organizations 
throughout the West. 


To help you arrange a Safe Driving 
assembly, PTA meeting, or initiate 
training classes, there are available 

motion pictures, outlines of talks, 
exhibits, literature and teachers’ 
manuals. All are free of advertis- 

ing and may be obtained quickly 
without cost. 


For a copy of the “Young 
Pilots” booklet, see any Mobil- 
gas dealer. For help in preparing 
your meeting or assembly, 
write James Quick, Director 

of Safety, General Petroleum 

Corporation, 108 W. Second 

Street, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 


2 SS 


Pause... 


have a Coke 
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